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WHO ARE OUR FAVORITE NINETEENTH-CENTURY AUTHORS? 


GORHAM MUNSON’ 


The machinery of reporting upon the 
popularity of new books has been so de- 
veloped that it is possible without trou- 
ble to know in any given month the quite 
recent trends of American taste for con- 
temporary authors. It is not easy, how- 
ever, to secure accurate information 
about the popularity among us of au- 
thors of the past. The information exists, 
but it is piecemeal, scattered among the 
sales records of reprint publishing houses 
and bookstores and among the cards and 
in the heads of librarians. It has not been 
collected into a comprehensive picture 
upon which generalizations can be made. 

To take a test question, what hold 
does Dickens have upon the American 
reading public in this fifth year of the 
second World War? Are his books selling 
so well that we can say that, like Old 
Man River, he just keeps rolling along? 
Is there at the public libraries a heavy 
and continuing demand for the Pickwick 
Papers, David Copperfield, Bleak House, 
and other famous titles of the reformer- 
novelist? We know that about ten years 
ago there was a critical revival of interest 
in Dickens, led by Alexander Woollcott 
and abetted by sophisticated moderns 
like Edmund Wilson and Dorothy Park- 


* Recently editor of Robert M. McBride Com- 
pany, now engaged in preparing a book, The Credit 
Power of the Republic, to appear in late spring 
through Creative Age Press. 
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er, and it was bruited about that Dickens 
was a sure and steady seller. But that 
was ten years ago in early New Deal 
America when the reforming tempera- 
ment, shocked by the blackness of the 
depression, was seizing upon literature as 
an engine of social change. How does it 
stand today with Dickens in a time of ex- 
panded national income and shortage of 
manpower? 

Fortunately, a survey on a necessarily 
restricted scale, but nonetheless valu- 
able, was carried out in 1943 by Miss 
Mary Barrett, at that time book-review 
editor of the Library Journal, which en- 
ables us to answer with some confidence 
this question about Dickens’ continued 
popularity and other questions concern- 
ing the present-day vogue of many 
other nineteenth-century authors. Dick- 
ens we can now say has been declining in 
the affections of the unconstrained read- 
ing public and is far outdistanced by five 
other nineteenth-century writers. Who 
the five leaders are and some speculation 
why they are in the lead will be given 
shortly, but it is first necessary to de- 
scribe Miss Barrett’s heretofore unpub- 
lished survey. 

The survey was restricted to nine- 
teenth-century British and American au- 
thors. Such books as Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace or Hugo’s Les Misérables were 
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therefore excluded. The inquiry centered 
upon novelists, but essayists and poets 
were included in the questionnaire sent 
out by Miss Barrett. The sources applied 
to for data were reprint publishers, such 
as the World Publishing Company and 
the “Modern Library,” chain bookstores, 
such as the Doubleday, Doran shops, and 
leading public libraries in different parts 
of the country. The questionnaire made 
it clear that the object was to discover 
spontaneous and unforced demand for 
nineteenth-century American and Brit- 
ish writers. In other words, allowance 
was to be made for such demand as could 
be attributed to required reading in 
schools. A picture was desired of the sur- 
vival of nineteenth-century authors out- 
side schoolrooms. Who were the favorites 
of the public who voluntarily went to 
bookstore and library for nineteenth- 
century reading matter and exercised a 
free taste? 

According to Miss Barrett’s survey, 
the five leaders are Pride and Prejudice 
by Jane Austen, Jane Eyre by Charlotte 
Bronté, Wuthering Heights by Emily 
Bronté, Looking Backward by Edward 
Bellamy, and Leaves of Grass by Walt 
Whitman. 

It is in every way a surprising list. One 
would not have expected to find Walt 
Whitman so far to the front, and one 
would not have dreamed that Bellamy 
would lead authors like Thackeray and 
Dickens. Yet there it is. Looking Back- 
ward is one of the twenty-eight “most 
active classics” published by the World 
Publishing Company. It is a popular ti- 
tle in the “Modern Library,” although 
not among the thirty best-sellers of that 
series, and it is one of three American 
classics that are actively selling in the 
Doubleday, Doran bookshops. Testi- 
mony from the librarians is equally im- 
pressive. The Brooklyn Public Library 


reports that the demand for Looking 
Backward is constant; in the 1930’s the 
Cleveland Public Library bought twenty 
copies of this utopian romance; the New 
York Public Library replaces the book in 
quantity and finds it always in demand; 
“Bellamy’s Looking Backward is age- 
less,” says Miss Lillian M. English of the 
Philadelphia Free Library in comment- 
ing.on its popularity with her borrowers. 

The librarians are equally positive 
about the present-day popularity of 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. “Steady 
emergence into popularity” (Los Angeles 
Public Library), “no falling-off in de- 
mand” (Brooklyn Public Library), “‘fair- 
ly steady demand” (St. Louis Public 
Library), “very real popularity .... one 
of the three most popular American po- 
ets, the other two being Robert Frost and 
Edgar Guest” (Philadelphia Free Li- 
brary), “tenth in list of eighteen most 
popular nineteenth-century  classics”’ 
(Boston Public Library), ‘‘always in de- 
mand and replaced in quantity” (New 
York Public Library)—these are typical 
reports on the extent to which borrowers 
draw out the seer of democratic vistas. 
The World Publishing Company lists 
Leaves of Grass among its twenty-eight 
“most active classics.” In the “Modern 
Library” Leaves of Grass has been among 
the more popular but not best-selling 
titles; the publisher’s faith in the strong 
and steady appeal of Whitman is further 
demonstrated by his choice of Leaves of 
Grass for the new series, “Illustrated 
Modern Library,” now being inaugu- 
rated.” 

However, Looking Backward and 
Leaves of Grass are outrun by the other 
three titles in our group of five leaders. 
The real pacesetters are Pride and Prej- 
udice, Jane Eyre, and Wuthering Heights. 


2[Victor Recordings has just issued an album of 
extensive quotations from Leaves of Grass, read by 
Ralph Bellamy.—Enprror. ] 
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For purposes of comparison with the de- 
mand for Whitman and Bellamy, I shall 
summarize the evidence of powerful de- 
mand for Jane Austen. Her complete 
novels are in the ‘“Modern Library Gi- 
ants” series, and Pride and Prejudice is 
among the World Publishing Company’s 
twenty-eight “most active classics.”” The 
Doubleday, Doran shops include Pride 
and Prejudice among the seven best-sell- 
ing nineteenth-century English classics. 
Now for its library vitality. It is in the 
Popular Library Room of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, it stands elev- 
enth in a list of eighteen most popular 
nineteenth-century titles supplied by the 
Boston Public Library; the Cleveland 
Public Library bought twenty-one copies 
of Pride and Prejudice in the 1930’s and 
eighteen copies thus far in the decade of 
the forties; it is in steady use at the St. 
Louis Public Library, and the New York 
Public Library reports that it is always 
in demand and is replaced in quantity; 
when the Brooklyn Public Library 
opened its central building in 1941, it put 
in thirty copies. But there is a refrain 
running through these  reports—a 
marked increase in demand was experi- 
enced after Pride and Prejudice appeared 
as a motion picture. 

Similar data could be given for the 
immense popularity of Jane Eyre and 
Wuthering Heights, and we hear the same 
refrain of demand greatly stimulated by 
the screen versions of these romances. 
It is that refrain that makes me hesitate 
when it comes to interpreting the revival 
of interest in Jane Austen and the Bronté 
sisters. Shall we read a significance into 
the fact that the three leading favorites 
are intensely feminine? Does this really 
indicate a further feminization of Ameri- 
can taste for fiction, already so deplored 
by some of our masculine novelists? 
What is the secret of the seemingly over- 


whelming appeal to us of Jane Austen’s 
quiet humorous domestic realism? And 
of the vastly different stormy passion of 
the Brontés? 

These questions, in my opinion, can- 
not be intelligently answered until we 
know much more than we do about the 
impact of the motion pictures upon liter- 
ary taste. What is needed before we can 
begin to formulate an interpretation is 
the development of a special research 
project, one that would ascertain the de- 
gree of popularity of a novel before and 
after a major motion-picture production 
and would further ascertain just what 
effect, what permanent mark, upon read- 
ers was made by the book to which the 
motion picture had led them. Certainly, 
the movie version, like an extremely 
powerful advertising campaign, invari- 
ably revives interest in a classic. But how 
much of this new demand sticks to the 
author after it is aroused? Does movie 
taste transform itself into literary taste? 
Or is there something ephemeral about 
the demand for Jane Austen and the 
Brontés? Is the stimulus given by the 
movie of the “shot-in-the-arm”’ type? 

Speaking as a literary man, I am not 
sanguine about the strengthening of lit- 
erary taste by the movies, for librarians 
have whispered that books drawn out as 
a consequence of their popularity in the 
movies are often returned with a promp- 
titude that raises the suspicion that they 
were only partly read. The suspicion is 
rife that the movie-going convert to 
Jane Austen is disappointed in Pride and 
Prejudice in book form. People who have 
enjoyed and loved a classic are generally 
disappointed when they view the Holly- 
wood treatment of the work. It seems to 
be just as true that the people who make 
their first acquaintance with the classics 
via Hollywood are disappointed when 
they turn to the originals. I am therefore 
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disinclined to attribute much significance 
from a literary point of view to the popu- 
larity of books in which the motion-pic- 
ture factor has been strongly operative. 
I should want to see how this popularity 
sustains itself over a longer period than 
the last few years. It thus comes about 
that the popularity of Looking Backward 
and Leaves of Grass, which have not 
gone through the Hollywood mill, is far 
more indicative of a spontaneous public 
taste in old books than is the popularity 
of Pride and Prejudice, Wuthering Heights, 
and Jane Eyre. 

Before essaying further interpretation 
of Miss Barrett’s survey, let us glance at 
it once more. It reveals that behind the 
five leaders there is a group of seven 
nineteenth-century authors whose popu- 
larity is very considerable. These are: 
Thoreau, chiefly Walden; Mark Twain, 
principally Huckleberry Finn and Tom 
Sawyer; Herman Melville, Moby Dick, 
with some help from the moving picture; 
Anthony Trollope; Thomas Hardy; 
Thackeray, with indications of declining 
popularity; and Dickens, likewise not so 
popular as formerly. Finally, we may 
note some authors for whom there is now 
definitely little demand at the sources 
canvassed by Miss Barrett. These in- 
clude Charles Kingsley, Henry James, 
William Dean Howells, Bret Harte, 
George Eliot, George Meredith, and 
Charles Reade. 

Of the runner-up group of seven writ- 
ers, the most interesting for reasons soon 
to be given is Trollope, and it will not be 
amiss to summarize the reports on the 
chronicler of Barchester. The Boston 
Public Library places Trollope as high as 
third in its list of eighteen most popular 
writers of the last century. The New 
York Public Library makes a point of a 
Trollope revival in the last five or six 
years. In Philadelphia there is a Trollope 


Society, founded by that enthusiastic 
Trollopian, the late A. Edward Newton, 
and it is in part responsible for the steady 
circulation of Trollope’s novels reported 
by the Philadelphia Free Library. From 
the Brooklyn Public Library comes word 
of a moderate demand, but the Cleveland 
Public Library, which sometimes dis- 
plays Trollope on the reader’s adviser 
rack, feels that the small print of their 
editions handicaps circulation. Barchester 
Towers and The Warden were issued in a 
single volume by the ‘Modern Library,” 
but the book is not among the popular 
titles, although the fact that it is in- 
cluded in the “Modern Library” is proof 
that by ordinary standards it has a sub- 
stantial sale. Doubleday, Doran book- 
shops, however, report a fair demand, 
sufficient to keep Trollope among the 
seven nineteenth-century British authors 
still actively selling. 

Trollope’s coming into favor is inter- 
esting because it has happened without 
any critical fanfare, with no help from 
stage or screen, and with little if any 
help, I surmise, from educators. (In 
Neilson and Thorndike’s History of Eng- 
lish Literature, published in 1929, Trol- 
lope received just fourteen words!) 
The Trollope revival, occurring with no 
stir about him in the press or on the 
radio, looks like a pure reader preference 
manifesting itself without adventitious 
stimulants. Much the same can be said of 
the reader preference shown for Looking 
Backward. There are the Bellamy Clubs, 
of course, just as there is a Trollope 
Society, but they cannot account for the 
widespread interest. There is something 
quiet and pure, too, about the growth of 
Whitman in favor. Twenty-five years ago 
the young critical generation of Van 
Wyck Brooks, Waldo Frank, and Lewis 
Mumford created a furore over Whit- 
man, but since then American criticism 
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on the whole has been unexcited about 
the good gray poet. It is well worth re- 
marking that there is nothing fashionable 
about the impulses which have propelled 
increasing numbers of readers toward 
Whitman and Bellamy and Trollope. 

I am wary of guessing what the over- 
all state of American taste, as manifested 
in its nineteenth-century preferences, 
may mean. Queried about the meaning 
of the popularity of the twenty-eight 
best-selling nineteenth-century titles on 
his list, Mr. B. D. Zevin, vice-president 
of the World Publishing Company, 
wrote to Miss Barrett: 

The explanation for the continuing popular- 
ity is, 1 am sure, obvious. These are among the 
great creative and deathless works of the 
greatest writers, representing books which are 
an integral part of civilization and world cul- 
ture. The press, radio, and motion pictures, and 
other forces have helped to keep these books 
alive. Educators have, of course, been vastly 
instrumental in keeping these books actively in 
use. 

This comes from one of the shrewdest 
judges of the commercial possibilities of 
the classics, a man who deals in the mass 
sales of books, and it is therefore of 
special interest that he asserts that 
nineteenth-century classics survive (1) 
because of their intrinsic merit and (2) 
because the organs of transmitting our 
cultural heritage are engaged in perpetu- 
ating them. So much it is safe to say, but 
beyond that I distrust generalities. In- 
deed, I think we are forced to take a 
pluralistic view of our national taste. 
The explanation of why readers are turn- 
ing to Whitman is not the explanation for 
their turning to Trollope; for each of our 
favorites there is an explanation, but it is 
most difficult and probably impossible to 
bind the separate explanations into a 
comprehensive simple accounting of 
American taste at the present moment. 
This is my excuse for confining ourselves 


to the three purest examples of unforced 
taste—our preferences for Whitman, 
Bellamy, and Trollope. 

The turning to Whitman I should call 
a response to the violent attack upon de- 
mocracy of the past decade. Word from 
abroad reached the general public that 
democracy was “decadent’’; the jeers of 
Goebbels and of Virginio Gayda were 
heard and the fist-shakings of Hitler and 
Mussolini were noted. Their democratic 
faith challenged, the general public 
sought to fortify it; they found their way 
back to the prophet of democracy. As if 
thirsty for a religion of democracy, they 
began quaffing Whitman. They did not 
go back to The Federalist and the springs 
of republicanism; they did not have an 
intellectual hunger but an emotional 
craving. They went to the chanter of the 
élan of democracy. An almost instinctive 
search for a democratic élan at a time 
when many were asserting that the élan 
of the future had passed to totalitarian 
nations is the explanation that seems to 
fit the spontaneous rise in popularity of 
Whitman. 

Coming to Bellamy, it seems to me 
that it is not quite enough to say that 
Americans are keenly interested in so- 
cial reform. The characteristics of so- 
cial reform in America from the muck- 
rakers to the New Dealers have been 
non-European. We have been affected by 
the dogmas of Marx, but we have ob- 
stinately refused to be doctrinaire. Look- 
ing Backward, which, by the way, is skil- 
fully and audaciously constructed and 
written in a masterly style, springs from 
us and is American to the core. It suits a 
country where class structure is not rigid, 
where, indeed, social habits of mind are 
remarkably fluid. It foregoes the class 
struggle of Marx and foresees a peaceful 
evolution into a planned economy in 
which religion, far from being considered 
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an opiate of the people, has an important 
place. The book is imaginative, and in 
the end it is an impressive appeal to the 
American conscience; it seeks to arouse 
the emotion of remorse. To speak in 
oversimplified terms, if we can hold Hit- 
ler responsible for the good of a renewed 
interest in Whitman, we can credit the 
New Deal with giving a broad impetus 
toward a wider reading of Bellamy. 

But what are we to make of the Trol- 
lope vogue? I do not think we can call it 
an escape from the crisis of the present. 
Trollope was a realist, shrewd in judg- 
ment of character, fully aware of base 
motives; he does not distort or sweeten 
facts. Nor does he take us into costume 
periods. He describes a highly commer- 
cial society in which money is corrupting 
both politics and the churches. Read in a 
certain way, he is quite close to the so- 
cial questions of our generation. Yet he 
is infinitely refreshing after much read- 
ing of contemporary novels. Not for 
escape but for refreshment do we go to 
Trollope, and this must be because he 
supplies us something that is largely miss- 
ing from contemporary literature. There 
is something tight and forced about 
many novels today. It is Trollope’s toler- 
ance and spaciousness that we love. He 
takes delight in human character and in 
the dramatic scenes human beings play 


out, only half-aware of what they are do- 
ing. There is no strain in his long books, 
because his creative capacity is so large, 
and there is humor and vivacity and 
sheer fun throughout. His tolerant real- 
ism refreshes a generation beaten upon 
by the relentless fast-paced journalism of 
the newsweekly, by clever sophisticated 
novelists who cruelly pursue characters 
they hate, by exhaustive portrayers of 
the sordid details of worlds they have 
never made, and by small talents over- 
reaching themselves. Art, a philosopher 
once said, begins in delight, and Trol- 
lope had positive gusto in conceiving his 
fictions. We turn to him because he gives 
us a kind of pleasure our contemporary 
novelists cannot give. 

Such conclusions as this article has 
reached are modest ones, but they seem 
to me greatly encouraging. A taste that 
in our times likes Whitman, Bellamy, 
and Trollope is a sound taste, and the 
circumstances surrounding these three 
preferences show that it is an uncor- 
rupted and naturally good taste. We 
want our faith in democracy chanted and 
sung by a bard; we want our concern for 
social reform lifted to an imaginative 
plane; we want our realism saturated 
with broad and warm feeling. In short, 
from the depths of ourselves we want 
literature. 
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THE STANFORD LANGUAGE ARTS INVESTIGATION" 
A SYMPOSIUM 
1. PLAN AND PROCEDURE 


HOLLAND D. ROBERTS? 


In the spring of 1937 ten thousand 
children and one hundred and fifty 
teachers and administrators represent- 
ing twenty-eight secondary schools in 
ten cities and towns’ on the Pacific 
Coast began a three-year experiment in 
the language arts. At the invitation of 
the three directors from the Stanford 
School of Education and with the aid of 
a grant of $45,000 from the General 
Education Board, they undertook a new 
approach to educational progress. 

The purposes of the project were 
threefold. 

First, the participants made a de- 
termined creative effort to improve the 
growth of the students in their classes 
through English and the foreign lan- 
guages. Every effort was made to free 
all participants in the investigation from 
routine courses of study and the tradi- 


* Reported in three volumes: Walter V. Kaulfers, 
Modern Languages for Modern Schools (1942); 
Walter V. Kaulfers, Holland D. Roberts, and G. N. 
Kefauver, Foreign Languages and Cultures in Amer- 
ican Education (1942); and Holland D. Roberts, 
Walter V. Kaulfers, and G. N. Kefauver, English 
for Social Living (1943). New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. A fourth book, English for Action, is ready 
for publication. 

Each contributor to this symposium has read 
the comments which precede his own, so that tire- 
some repetition is avoided. 


2 Associate professor of education, Stanford 
University. 


3.Mesa and Phoenix, Arizona; Los Angeles, 
Menlo Park, Sacramento, San Francisco, San Mateo, 
Santa Barbara, and Santa Maria, California; 
Seattle, Washington. 


tional demands of subject-matter organ- 
ization. The teachers and the children 
were free to create and to grow accord- 
ing to their own best thought, and they 
were challenged to exercise their free- 
dom. 

A second purpose was the discovery 
of the professional values that teachers 
from many different schools, systems, 
and regions could gain in working co- 
operatively with one another, aided by a 
university staff and selected specialists 
in the broad field of the language arts. 
For three summers these teachers and 
administrators voluntarily met at Stan- 
ford University to do creative thinking 
aimed at the improvement of their 
teaching. The plans which they con- 
structed were then tested out in the 
classroom and the school during the 
year and revised or supplanted in the 
light of experience or new thinking. 

Finally, the investigation aimed to 
observe the results of centering work in 
English and foreign languages upon the 
personal and social welfare of ‘young 
people, conceived within the democratic 
framework of a creative Americanism. 

The philosophy is co-operative and 
anti-authoritarian. It is characterized by 
pupil-teacher-parent planning, assisted 
and encouraged by active administra- 
tive leadership and support. It is as- 
sumed that the allround growth of 
young people is the common central 
concern of all teachers and that language 
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and literature derive their values from 
their direct usefulness in fostering the 
progressive growth of youth. Every 
classic and every teaching program 
should be tested by asking: What is the 
effect of this material on the young peo- 
ple with whom it is used? Does it help 
them develop confident, vigorous ability 
in all aspects of communication? Does 
its use promote the mental health of 
each boy and girl and of society? 

Such a philosophy naturally produced 
an atmosphere of friendly helpfulness 
that permeated the relationships of all 
those who participated in the investiga- 
tion. This friendly comradeship in the 
common work was an outstanding prod- 
uct of every stage of the project. 


REPRESENTATIVE CLASS- 
ROOM PROGRAMS 


The results are creative and extend 
beyond the bounds of the standardized 
English curriculum. The fifty programs 
described in the published reports are 
new evidence of the latent originality 
and power of teachers and students in 
our public schools. They demonstrate 
the capacity of teachers of the language 
arts to unify our people and tocement 
us into one hemisphere and one world. 

“International Understanding Begins 
at Home” by Helen Miller Bailey de- 
scribes an integrated program of tenth- 
grade English composition and foreign 
cultures centered around the Spanish- 
speaking people. Greater tolerance of 
other people’s points of view, an under- 
standing of the underprivileged Mexican 
people of Los Angeles, interest and un- 
derstanding of world affairs, and in- 
creased skill and ability in writing were 
the aims progressively attacked through 
the integration of English-Spanish art, 
music, dramatics, and social studies. 
How important and well timed this 


work was has been tragically dramatized 
by the Fascist-inspired, misnamed ‘‘zoot- 
suit riots” in the City of the Angels. 
Similar school programs on a city-wide 
basis might well have made this work 
of the Axis in Los Angeles impotent. 
Certainly the Phoenix (Arizona) High 
School program, “‘We Mexicans,” which 
aimed to meet both the social and the 
language needs of Mexican children, and 
the Santa Barbara program, “Builders 
Together,” have been a force in prevent- 
ing such flareups of racial antagonism in 
Santa Barbara and Phoenix. With the 
Seattle program, ‘‘The English Class as 
a Melting Pot,” they have blazed a trail 
for teachers who are concerned with 
friendly interracial and _ international 
daily living. Today, who will say he is 
not? 

Allied to such programs but with a 
broader base were the many efforts to 
make the personal and social problems 
of students the foundation of all work in 
English. In Broadway High School in 
Seattle, Nellie Appy asked the young 
people in her classes to describe some of 
their problems and those of young people 
like themselves. The daily teaching grew 
out of the perplexities of boys and girls 
over friendships, clothes, jobs, family 
restrictions of freedom, sports, grades, 
religion, social diseases, and the need for 
food and housing. Bob, whose mother 
was trying to stretch $38.50 a month to 
care for three children, was not asked to 
write imaginary letters, or escape into 
Victorian literature, but read and 
thought and talked and wrote about his 
own life. He shared his dilemmas with 
the boy who said, “It’s the same in our 
family. My mother has a mother’s pen- 
sion. Our dad skipped out on the three 
of us.” 

At West Seattle High School, Belle 
McKenzie and her classes made the 
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living newspaper, “Marionettes,” out of 
their study of local traffic hazards, town 
politics, meat grading, and modern edu- 
cation. In Santa Barbara, Charles Rossi- 
er helped his students establish relation- 
ships between such personal problems as 
health and our national system of medi- 
cine. A Negro boy wrote a dramatic ac- 
count of the rise of yellow journalism, 
featuring the role of Hearst in the Span- 
ish-American War. Throughout the 
study of problems, there was constant 
probing for the causes of today’s wars, 
depressions, poverty, and lack of under- 
standing among nations and people. 

How interest in literature and the arts 
and skills necessary for communication 
can grow out of the soil on which we live 
was demonstrated in a modern rural 
high school by Theodore Young of Mesa, 
Arizona. Through direct study of the 
living history of their community, and 
the vibrant literature of the Southwest, 
this teacher and his students established 


a foundation and a stable approach to all 
people and all literature. 

This primary concern of the teachers 
with personality development and with 
the essential unity of all our people and 
of people everywhere implies no neglect 
of the traditional interest of the language 
arts in speaking, listening, reading, writ- 
ing, and observing. Rather, greater effec- 
tiveness for teacher and student, as 
Sara C. Ashby and Melvyn Lawson 
point out in describing for the Sacramen- 
to Senior High School “A School-Wide 
Program in Communication.” 

The reports of the investigation dem- 
onstrate that literature and language are 
not ends but means of living. They are 
not “Golden Calves,” nor centers of 
existence for normal, healthy teachers 
and students, but derive their power 
and significance from a constant and 
intimate application to the welfare of 
people and the affairs that matter most 
in our daily living. 


2. EDUCATIONAL BEACON 


MAX J. HERZBERG‘ 


Readers may ask themselves: What 
questions can I expect to find answered 
in these three volumes? What significant 
conclusions may be drawn from these 
varied experiments? 

Here are a few of the questions with 
which I personally approached these 
volumes, and to many of which I found 
highly satisfactory answers: Is there any 
realization on the part of students that a 
pattern may be found in what they are 
doing, or do they engage merely in hap- 
hazard activity? In all this emphasis on 
learning for anything except its own 
sake is the social and personal value of 


4 Principal of Weequahic High School, Newark, 
N.J.; president of N.C.T-.E., 1943. 


systematically classified information 


(facts—f-a-c-t-s—facts, says Mr. Grad-- 


grind) realized? Have pupils been given 
not merely the artistic (‘‘creative”) point 
of view but also that of the scientist? 
Has a profound absorption in science, 
mechanics, and methodology been rec- 
ognized as perhaps the American’s most 
persistent trait? Have recent changes in 
the American way of living—movies, 
radio, comic strips, the airplane and the 
automobile, gadgets, sports, violent 
dancing, the juke box—been allowed to 
affect classroom activity? Has humor 
been perceived as an outstanding folk- 
way in American culture? Is stress laid 
on the true nature of language—as na- 
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ture’s most arrant mental chameleon, as 
a product of history not of logic, as one 
of many communication arts—and is 
there admiration for the power of the 
American form of language? Is another 
prime trait of the American highlight- 
ed—his capacity for initiative and re- 
sponsibility, his Yankee urge to question 
and invent? Do the experimenters them- 
selves show a full background—rich in- 
dividualism, ripe scholarship, humanity 
and humor, the knack of being able to 
write themselves as well as_ instruct 
others how to write? Has the whole 
range of American education been cov- 
ered, including that impasse, the aca- 
demic college? Are the suggestions prac- 
tical? 

I am glad to be able to reply with an 
“everlasting yea” to almost all these 
questions—in fact, to do much more. An 
actual reading of the three volumes 
showed that I had not begun to ask 
enough questions. Like Walt Whitman’s 
Answerer, this book is “a summons and 
a challenge,” and ‘“‘one part does not 
counteract another part.” Or, in modern 
aeronautical parlance, teachers may 
come in on the beam from this educa- 
tional beacon. 

The teachers of English, the social 
studies, and foreign languages who took 
part in the Stanford Language Arts In- 
vestigation posed for themselves a single 
crucial problem: What can I do under 
the driving pressures of my own practi- 
cal school situation to help the young 
people in my classes develop their com- 
munication abilities? How may they 
learn to know and use literature in meet- 
ing the problems of their own lives, in 
a way that will strengthen our demo- 
cratic society? 

Similarly, Dr. Kaulfers states that the 
purpose of his book is not that of “teach- 
ing foreign languages to students’ but 


that of “helping young people to grow in 
ability to use a foreign language for 
worthy life purposes”; and he adds lat- 
er, with a note of deserved sarcasm: 


To learn a language through sterile content, 
and later to apply it exclusively to the reading 
of a few classics which afford no insight into the 
lives of foreign peoples as they are today, or in- 
to the ways in which past generations have in- 
fluenced our present modes of thinking and liv- 
ing, is not likely to have more than a parlor- 
culture significance. 


Anyone who knows young people to- 
day must feel a glow of enthusiasm as he 
realizes the vivacity, the capacity for 
life, the amazing range of information, 
the genuine artistic ability, the practical 
skill which they manifest—and, at the 
same time, a weight of depression as he 
realizes, too, how little use we make in 
the schools of these traits, how far be- 
neath their ability the achievement of 
many young people falls. It is the great 
merit of the teachers who made this in- 
vestigation that they had a genius for 
releasing this ability. The students in 
their classes, as a result of the novel 
procedures they employed, came much 
closer to a balanced equation of ability 
and achievement than in the traditional 
classroom. This result was achieved, 
moreover, by methods we can warmly 
applaud—particularly as Americans. 
They understood that a free-thinking 
and free-speaking student is as much 
superior to a regimented student as a 
free-thinking and free-speaking soldier 
is superior to a regimented one. They 
discovered that literature need not be 
neglected but that it more truly be- 
comes literature when it is not an end in 
itself. So, too, with communication, which 
ceases to be a sterile exercise when there 
is something to communicate that is 
close to the heart of the speaker or 
writer. 
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The pages of these volumes are as 
lively as those of today’s newspapers— 
the technique of the radio, the motion- 
picture scenario, and the forum ap- 
pears, for example, in Belle McKenzie’s 
“Marionettes,” and yet there is a strange 
but not incongruous echo of the Greek 
chorus; boys work on airplane models 
and report on them absorbingly; Nellie 
Appy does not disdain to make use of a 
chief form of pupil learning—the comic 
strip. The whole atmosphere is good. As 
a pupil in one of Miss McKenzie’s 
classes put it: “In regular classes there 
seems to be a race among the students, 
but in a class of this kind it is more or 
less of a race with yourself.” 

The variety, the ingenuity, and the 
liveliness of the procedures described in 
these volumes confirm one in the view 
that a dull English classroom is an edu- 
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cational crime and that the teacher of 
such a class ought to be taken out and 
shot. We have the most interesting ma- 
terial in the whole educational curricu- 
lum to deal with—life; and the young 
people before us squirm and quiver with 
ideas about it. Even the least ingenious 
and imaginative English teacher, unable 
to take full advantage of a God-given 
opportunity, ought to find endless in- 
citement in these volumes. 

I have only one more question: How 
can the teachings of this investigation 
be spread and promulgated? Dr. Kaulf- 
ers quotes Ray Lyman Wilbur as saying: 
“Changing a curriculum is like trying to 
move a cemetery.” But the ingenuity 
and ability that made this investigation 
and these volumes possible ought also to 
be adequate to the task of communicating 
its results. 


3. OPEN FOR INSPECTION 


LOU LABRANTS 


The Stanford study is now open for 
inspection. In the approximately thirteen 
hundred pages of the three volumes listed 
above, any open-minded teacher of Eng- 
lish or foreign language will find a picture 
of living, meaningful, and valuable 
teaching and learning. Here are illus- 
trated many experiences we have long 
professed as aims of language (native and 
foreign) courses. Young people in the 
classes described are using language to 
read about and discuss both personal 
and social problems, are breaking down 
speech inhibitions acquired from racial, 
religious, and economic prejudices, and 
are finding pleasure and satisfaction in 
literature. Here are striking gains over 
the average English and foreign-lan- 


5 Professor of English, College of Education, 
New York University. 


guage class. Motivation is_ intrinsic 
rather than artificial. Youngsters, for ex- 
ample, read and talk about the culture 
of Mexico because they are trying to dis- 
cover how they, Mexican and non-Mexi- 
can Americans, can work happily to- 
gether. This is a far cry from making a 
toy castle as motivation for reading 
Ivanhoe or preparing a speech on last 
summer’s trip in order to learn how to 
use an outline or eliminate first-person 
pronouns or stand erect on the balls of 
the feet while speaking from notes. The 
study was successful in setting up courses 
for which the teacher had no need to 
apologize or rationalize, of which he 
could say: “My students are really 
learning things they need to know now, 
and are using a means which will always 
have value to them—language.”’ 
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The three volumes are rich in more 
than illustration. Introducing each book 
and section are discussions of the theory 
of the work described. Many statements 
should be pondered carefully. A, quota- 
tion from Part I in English for Social 
Living is illustrative: 

Communication through language is founda- 
tional. It can be used fo confuse or clarify 
issues, to distort or state the facts, to increase 
or decrease prejudice, to enable men to start 
wars or to establish peace, to humiliate people 
or to honor and dignify them, to enlarge differ- 
ences of viewpoint or to lessen them and build 
bases for amicable working relations, to breed 
suspicion and distrust or mutual confidence and 
trust. 

Harold Benjamin’s introduction to 
Modern Languages for Modern Schools 
contains a priceless statement which the 
book and its mate, Languages and Cul- 
tures in American Education, expand: 

There may be no royal road to learning, but 

the royal road to teaching was discovered long 
ago by the first grammar master who found 
that the rigorous profession of helping children 
to achieve humanely great goals through use of 
language abilities could be discarded for an easy 
trade of teaching language skills for their own 
sakes. 
Not only do the reports describe classes in 
which students are achieving “humane- 
ly great goals” through learning foreign 
language but there are abundant illus- 
trative lessons and outlined materials to 
help the inexperienced teacher who pre- 
fers this to the “easy trade”’ of drilling 
on inflected forms. 

These three books give us hope that 
there may be a renewed zest for effective 
use of language and that our foreign-lan- 
guage classes may be places where young 
people gain something more than two 
points of credit and a decision to have no 
more to do with anything but English. 
If this latter expression seems extreme, 
the tables on drop-outs from foreign- 
language classes should be sufficient 
answer. Despite our requirements of 


foreign-language study, the sections in 
our large bookstores where foreign litera- 
ture can be purchased are practically 
negligible even in a city like New York. 


Even a worth-while study, however, 
is not perfect; a sound investigation 
should raise no fewer questions than it 
answers. Although the present investiga- 
tion proves that language classes can be 
situations where language is used pur- 
posefully and successfully, large prob- 
lems are still unsolved. I am not, how- 
ever, sure that these issues could have 
been set so effectively before this large- 
scale basic experience had been accom- 
plished and recorded. The following 
questions seem to me to be raised and to 
require early and careful study if the 
values gained are not to be lessened or 
lost. 


1. If students have now no serious problems 
of communication in their daily school and 
home experiences, what further teaching of 
spoken and written language is necessary? For 
example, a group of white students may learn at 
school to discuss questions with Negroes and 
hence acquire a needed language skill or atti- 
tude. But another group lives in a community 
made up of prosperous whites. Are these latter 
free from the need for language work which 
would make them likely to talk freely to per- 
sons of another social or racial group? In other 
words, how far shall we foresee types of prob- 
lems? 

2. Some of the units described deal particu- 
larly with personal problems; others with large 
social issues. Are not both types of work essen- 
tial? Should both have a place in each year’s 
program? What forms would they be likely to 
take at the various age levels? 


3. In using reading to answer problems, to 
serve personal interests, or to give pleasure 
through escape and stimulation it is possible 
that some of the major forms (drama, poetry, 
biography) may not be used. What responsibil- 
ity should the language course take for seeing 
that the student is introduced to these forms 
which may offer difficulties peculiar to the type? 

4. Is it sufficient that the student should be 
using language effectively and appropriately? 
Should he, in addition, be made aware of the 
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role language is playing in his thinking and 
action? In the final chapter to English for Social 
Living, Holland Roberts discusses the problem 
of semantics in the classroom. Should such a 
study be introduced as a course—presumably in 
the upper grades of the high school—r is this a 
matter for illustration in all the language ex- 
periences? If a somewhat systematic study is the 
answer, is there danger that this, like the old 
formal grammar or rhetoric, will result in know- 
ing without doing? 

5. What are the implications of the study 
for teacher training? 


The more than ten thousand students, 
nearly two hundred teachers, and many 
others who gave indirect assistance 
merit a careful evaluation of the Stan- 
ford investigation. English teachers have 
perhaps for the first time found them- 
selves with an answer to the old question: 
Why don’t you teach grammar so I can 
teach Latin or French or Spanish? Here 
are varied and worth-while units com- 
bining language study with the work of 
social studies, guidance, and other lan- 
guages. But, if we are not careful, a few 
will read the reports (of necessity they 
are long reports), the matter will be- 
come a past issue lost in the pressure of 
war efforts, and what might be a real 
gain will be lost or largely so. 
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If peace is to last, communication 
must become infinitely more honest, 
more effective, and more intelligent. I 
suggest that the National Council of 
Teachers of English use the reports of 
the Stanford investigation as a basis for 
a series of meetings. We might well an- 
nounce this widely, encouraging the ad- 
vance reading of the books. In informal 
groups we should then discuss specific 
questions about the procedures used, the 
values attained, the weaknesses of the 
plans, and desirable next steps. Such a 
consideration does not assume that the 
conclusions of the authors are either fi- 
nal or perfect. The great value lies in the 
fact that here are concrete situations 
illustrating one interpretation of certain 
important aims and presenting values 
for consideration. With these situations 
before us (detail is fully given) we would 
have something suited to discussion. We 
have long needed to know what is meant 
by much of the theory talked about at 
our meetings. On the basis of these re- 
ports we could discuss and know what 
we were talking about. Teachers of lan- 
guage cannot afford to disregard this 
honest and significant experiment in 
teaching language for a world society. 


4. FRONTIER ADVENTURE 


CHARLES S. PENDLETON® 


In a moderate progressive, such as the 
present reviewer, neither this book nor 
the series of which it is a part kindles 
enthusiasm. They are radical pronounce- 
ments by college professors of education, 
bolstered by classroom suggestions writ- 
ten by controlled teachers. This, alas, is 
the usual procedure of recent-day “‘in- 
vestigations” and ‘‘workshops’”’ in educa- 


6 Professor of the teaching of English, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 


tion. It produces not facts but only prop- 
aganda. The conclusions come first and 
are given ex cathedra. There is no really 
scientific inductive collecting of facts. 


These Stanford Language Arts In- 
vestigation volumes are nevertheless 
stimulating, suggestive reading for the 
poised, scholarly, experienced teacher 
who would try new classroom proce- 
dures. They are not a comprehensive 
general guide and are not safe reading 
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for a tyro or even an average teacher. 
Their fundamental philosophy this re- 
viewer believes to be wrong—or, rather, 
completely one-sided (though with 
germs of truth) and therefore untrust- 
worthy. But it conforms to the New 
Deal of present politics and to the views 
of the group now dominating the Nation- 
al Council. It cries down all subject mat- 
ter, all conformity to the environing 
world, and all careful study of master- 
pieces and of history. The world is, to 
it, wholly a present affair. Its center is 
the child, or the “have-not”’ in culture 
and worldly goods. Education should not 
try to lift such but should show its “‘de- 
mocracy”’ by putting into the school no 
materials or procedures with which the 
least gifted pupil cannot cope. Educa- 
tion does not pull upward but is itself 
pulled downward. To this reviewer it 
seems that such a philosophy is not per- 
manent but only an extreme reaction 
against an equally extreme philosophy 
at the opposite pole which formerly pre- 
vailed. The truth lies in the middle; 
neither the ultra-progressives nor the 


ultra-conservatives see it or lead toward 
it. 

Professor Roberts’ helper-teachers are 
all too able and too exclusively big-city 
in type to set procedures safely for the 
average English teacher of America. His 
insistence, in a forty-page section at the 
end of his book, on semantics as a basic 
factor in English teaching is a logical 
extension of his general position, but 
equally dangerous. It applies to vocabu- 
lary, reading, and literature the principle 
hitherto banefully applied, by Sterling 
Leonard and his followers, chiefly to 
language, that the child, or common 
unlettered man, may by his own experi- 
ence and will make words (or facts) mean 
in reality only what they at present mean 
to him. Semantics is as tricky a field, as 
the writer of this review knows from 
working in it, as there is in the realm of 
education. And Korzybski-Richards re- 
casting and propagandizing has made 
of it even more of a maze. Does anyone 
remember the naive fisherman, in the 
Arabian Nights, who uncorked a bottle 
containing a genie? 


5. NOT SO DEEP AS A WELL 


IDA A. JEWETT’? 


It is really distressing that this book 
should be thought worth publishing—by 
that, I mean that conditions in the teach- 
ing of English are deplorable if teaching 
such as is described in this book is so un- 
common that it can be news in the man- 
bites-dog sense. Surely it should not now 
seem startlingly new or revolutionary 
that good teaching individualizes content 
and method, uses intelligent effort to de- 
velop in young people increased under- 
standing of their world and improved 


7 Associate Professor of English, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


power to think straight, teaches them 
to talk and write with naturalness and 
honesty, encourages spontaneous writing 
and tries to make of it a genuine personal 
outlet, uses “literary and language form 
as aids rather than as ends in communi- 
cation,” and “enhances students’ ap- 
preciation of literature as an active, dy- 
namic force in living.’ However, if com- 
mon practice in the teaching of English 
falls so far short of the standards which 
have been met by good teachers for gen- 
erations, such books are badly needed. 
If it is true, as the Educational Policies 
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Commission declares, that “English as 
now taught in most schools places too 
great emphasis on formal grammar and 
on the dissection of ‘classics’ ”’; if Eng- 
lish teaching as commonly carried on to- 
day “makes people dislike the writings 
of Shakespeare, Scott, and Emerson”— 
if such teaching prevails in our schools, 
then books of recorded practice should be 
published by the score and given full dis- 
cussion, as suggested by Professor La- 
Brant. Such discussion should not only 
obviate the necessity of shooting the 
teachers to whom Dr. Herzberg refers 
but might also reveal a middle ground on 
which Professor Pendleton :could find 
standing room with Professor Roberts. 

Enthusiastic teachers writing of their 
work with young people produce appeal- 
ing reading for other teachers. The re- 
ports in English for Social Living range 
from a detailed account of daily exer- 
cises in writing (cf. Harvard “daily 
themes’’) to a living-newspaper script, 
from a general statement of improve- 
ments discernible in the organization and 
procedure of present-day classes to a 
proposed program of short-wave broad- 
casts between schools, from an account 
of a ninth-grade reading-improvement 
program to one of a school-wide program 
in communication. They include reports 
of an activity program in a low-ability 
English class; group teaching in fresh- 
man English; programs centered in 
American problems, in the local com- 
munity, or in individual needs; a method 
of evaluating students’ work by means of 
their own letters written to their parents 
and their teacher; the study of an ex- 
ceptional personality through her writ- 
ing; and a statement concerning seman- 
tics for the classroom and the school. 

The teaching described in this vol- 
ume puts much emphasis upon talking— 
“discussing real problems, real experi- 
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ences, and getting real advice, sympathy, 
and understanding,” and upon ‘“spon- 
taneous writing—for the sheer fun of it.” 
There is constant effort to have all writ- 
ing and talking done because the young 
person has something to say and has a 
real audience of his classmates sincerely 
interested in what he has to say. The 
matters of which he writes and talks are 
matters of real concern to him, drawn 
from his daily life, his hobbies, interests, 
and problems. The book, however, gives 
surprisingly little attention to the teach- 
ing of literature. There are accounts of 
reading-improvement programs; there is 
frequent reference to individual reading 
and to cumulative records of it; but there 
is no account of the means used to awak- 
en the student’s mind to the vivid imagi- 
native experiences presented in great 
literature, to the teaching of literature as 
an art. The one account in the book 
which purports to deal with this area of 
English teaching, “A Problem Approach 
to World Literature,’ seems to use the 
term “world literature” in a special 
sense, since the reading done was mainly 
on such topics as hobbies, vocations, 
radio, Diesel engines, and consumer buy- 
ing. 

The purpose of the teaching is fre- 
quently stated and is usually in such 
terms as these: 

The aim throughout was the growth and en- 
richment of the young people; it was not 
centered upon subject matter or upon the learn- 
ing of isolated skills or fields of knowledge as 
such. Each teacher posed for himself the central 
question: What can I do under the driving 
pressures of my own practical school situation 
to help the young people in my classes develop 
their communication abilities, and learn to 
know and use literature in meeting the prob- 
lems of their own lives to strengthen our demo- 
cratic society? [Preface, p. vii.] * 


(The “practical school situations” in 
these cases seem to involve complete 
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freedom as to procedures and goals and 
small classes—from fifteen to thirty- 
two.) “We were endeavoring to grow as 
individuals and as contributing members 
of society, and .... were trying to reach 
our goals through a genuine pleasure, 
derived from ideas obtained and expressed, 
in reading, speaking, and listening” (p. 
34). 

The teachers exhibit considerable vari- 
ation in the degree to which they suc- 
ceeded in allowing their students free- 
dom of planning. One writes: “For five 
weeks we continued the struggle’’ to get 
students to give an answer to her ques- 
tion, ‘What have you been wanting to 
know about, but have been too busy get- 
ting lessons to find out?” (P. 237.) An- 
other teacher says, ‘‘“My plan was def- 
inite and it was organized; I knew what 
I wanted to achieve and pretty much 
how I expected to achieve it, but... .I 
wanted them to tell me they wanted 
what I wanted them to want” (p. 35). 
This same teacher, however, writes: 
““My two classes [one at the second peri- 
od, the other at the fourth] did similar 
things at the same time....the last 
five weeks of school [were] weeks devoted 
to speech.” Another teacher made less 
effort to seem to turn the planning of the 
work over to the students. At the first 
meeting of his class he ‘‘named the text” 
and announced: “I expect you to write a 
card for every recitation..... This is 
your technique for writing..... Now 
about your themes” (p. 72). Another 
writes that the general theme of her 
course had been ‘‘explained to the stu- 
dents before they registered” (p. 186). 
Still another teacher explains the “‘re- 
quirements” of his course by quoting 
from the syllabus: “Each student will be 
expected to....” (p. 127). A teacher 
begins her second year of experimental 
teaching with this situation: ‘‘Work for 


the eighth grade has been planned to 
center around two major units..... To 
get the class interested is the problem” 
(p. 122). The majority of these teachers, 
however, seem to exhibit the spirit of the 
one who wrote, “I learned a good deal 
through this experience, one thing being 
that democracy must have a leader, who, 
if he is a wise one, knows his citizens well 
enough to control their weaknesses by 
consistently developing their strength!’ 
(P. 39.) 

Most of the accounts show definite 
attempts to build curriculums around 
the needs of pupils and their ready in- 
terest in the world about them, and em- 
phasize the building of wholesome per- 
sonalities and constructive citizens rath- 
er than the mastery of subject matter. 
In the main, however, these accounts 
avoid giving the impression that they 
consider all formal knowledge useless. 
At least one-third of the reports mention 
objective evidence of students’ growth 
in language skills and in habits of read- 
ing. The book would have gained in bal- 
ance if it had included accounts of teach- 
ing which could not be criticized as 
making “the world wholly a present 
affair.”’ The argument advanced by one 
teacher against the use of the classics: 
“There are very few classes in which, at 
one stated time, all are ready to assimi- 
late the same.matter and apply to their 
own living identical precepts” (p. 184), 
would, of course, apply with equal force 
to the material being used in the speak- 
er’s class—accounts of pioneer life in 
that community. Thousands of teachers 
have demonstrated that literary master- 
pieces of earlier centuries can be of ab- 
sorbing interest to young people and can 
be keenly appreciated as being ‘‘in a very 
definite way tied up with their present 
everyday living.” The reference to the 
“dissecting” of literary masterpieces as 
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though that were the only possible treat- 
ment of classic material is not worth ar- 
guing. 

Few of the teachers reporting in this 
volume make extravagant claims, such 
as: “Students no longer have to read; 
they want to” or “By this time [the last 
five weeks of the semester] the students 
had developed style, originality, effective- 
ness, and grammatical correctness.” 
More realistic statements such as these 
are common: “There were times when 
some students didn’t work, times when 
the whole class was plain lazy” (p. 238). 
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“We didn’t get all the reading done I 
would have liked .... another problem 
[was] the lack of perfection of the work 
done” (p. 42). 

In short, this book seems to me to rep- 
resent very much more worthy teach- 
ing than it does to Professor Pendleton, 
but not deserving of ecstatic praise such 
as is given by Professor LaBrant and Dr. 
Herzberg. I find myself thinking: “ ’Tis 
not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a 
church-door; but ’tis enough, ‘twill 
serve.” 

[To be continued] 


ULTIMATE VALUES IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


WILLIAM S. LYNCH™ 


In the many centuries of its existence 
as a social institution, education has 
always had to meet two societal de- 
mands: the one for skills and techniques, 
the other for broad understanding of 
self and fellow. To the direct question, 
any informed and interested person will 
admit that both are necessary. But the 
importance of each and the proportional 
effort that should be devoted to each 
have been debated viciously by the pro- 
ponents of the one and the other. To this 
very day the argument continues with 
the defender of liberal education making 
faces at the specialist, and more polite 
fellows engaging in subtle distinction 
between training and education. Shall 
it be a hundred great books or finger- 
painting and report-writing? 

Now, while we are involved in a great 
war, the pressure is in the direction of 
technical proficiency. Teachers of Eng- 
lish and the other humanities have good 


« Professor in charge of the Department of Hu- 
manities of Cooper Union, New York City. 


reason, therefore, to feel alarmed as they 
are forced by current demands to limit 
their goals to the mechanics of their 
fields and to put on the shelf for the 
duration those other interests which 
they had always regarded as the more 
precious—literature and art, the noble 
thought and the singing phrase. They 
know that shelves can get dusty and 
that often the next step is to the dustbin. 

Even before the war the technical sub- 
jects were crowding the liberal studies 
out of our schools. ‘‘Vocationalization”’ 
and “employability” had become the 
key words as our society grew more and 
more industrialized and as limited em- 
ployment kept more and more students 
in school. 

So lopsided had become our curric- 
ulums that scientists themselves were 
alarmed, and hence we have the iron- 
ical paradox of engineering schools in- 
troducing courses in the humanities. 
Subjects like English, which had been 
regarded simply as handmaidens to 
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utility, have been revised in recent years 
to include acquaintance with literature, 
as well as skill in the writing of engineer- 
ing reports. The old attitude expressed 
in the term “supporting courses” has 
been abandoned, and responsible leaders 
of engineering education are now insist- 
ing that the scientific and technological 
subjects be paralleled by humanistic and 
social courses. Some of this enthusiasm 
for culture is, I fear, a perverted kind of 
pragmatism—the sort of thing that has 
been marked in American life by five- 
foot shelves, books of the month, and 
other easy devices for achieving the 
literary chitchat that, like good bridge 
and Brooks suits, is said to help impress 
the buyer. But most of it is the result 
of the engineer’s dissatisfaction with 
himself and his growing awareness that 
the achievement of the full life and the 
responsible life requires something more 
than slide rules and handbooks—that 
he needs to balance intellectual exercise 
with emotional warmth in order to avoid 
becoming cloyingly sentimental or brut- 
ishly rational. 

And, in so far as he needs the literary 
background, the engineer is no different 
from anyone else. It is unnecessary for 
me to repeat what has been said many 
times, that the global world of tomorrow 
will need from the students of today far 
more than skill in making plastic re- 
frigerators, plywood helicopters, or what- 
ever gadgets may be devised. Greater 
than the need for that skill will be the 
need for sympathetic tolerance of other 
people than one’s own, and modest 
understanding of one’s self. No better 
way of getting that has yet been found 
for youth than literary experience. 
Psychology and the other social sciences 
may help, but you still cannot leave 
Hamlet out of the play. There is more 
to be learned from the literary record 


than from the case history, and the 
statistical analysis of the sociologist still 
lacks the moving warmth of the creative 
imagination. 

For the youngsters not going beyond 
secondary school before they enter the 
Army or the factory, there must be pre- 
served some provision for the literary 
stimulus. For too many it will be the 
only opportunity availed. Even the most 
insensitive has his human right to know 
that there is something else besides the 
movies and the comic book. It would be 
carrying enthusiasm beyond bounds to 
expect an English teacher to be able to 
receive a young barbarian at the begin- 
ning of a course, and after a semester of 
reading to send him out a world-minded 
Chesterfield, polished and cultured. But 
I think it is true that by virtue of his 
subject matter and his natural interests, 
the English teacher is in a better position 
than his colleagues to offset that distress- 
ing characteristic of many of our young 
Americans which we might term lack of 
elegance. Crudities of thought and vul- 
garisms of expression do exist—the re- 
sult of many factors. Precept and proper 
social orientation will help to offset 
them. But let us not forget also that for 
centuries man has been expressing his 
sense of form and of human consideration 
most tellingly in the written word. 

There is another trait of the modern 
student which needs softening or bal- 
ance. That is his lack of humility—that 
arrogance of ignorance which dismisses 
the noble mind with a curt phrase. 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Chaucer, Dickens 
are simply “guys” who don’t know what 
it is all about. This familiarity is no in- 
dication of close study and thought. It 
is the result, partly, of the modern dis- 
trust of tradition and the concomitant 
emphasis on the current; and it is an un- 
healthy aspect of a generation that more 
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than most does need to know the wisdom 
and beauty of the past as well as its mis- 
takes and ugliness; that needs to glance 
backward occasionally as it scurries into 
tomorrow. Without this humility, which 
is not to be confused with a Uriah Heep 
obsequiousness, there can be only an- 
archy, for it is this quality which gives 
us tolerance of other minds and balances 
impetuosity with experience. 

Inelegance and harshness—these join 
a third quality to make an unholy 
trinity—sophomoric cynicism. There are 
too many young people who are cursed 
with a shallow pessimism that passes for 
maturity. I hope I am not unmindful of 
the many factors that seem to justify 
such an attitude. But I cannot help 
feeling that young people without faith 
and hope are unnatural and that when 
there are large numbers of them there is 
grievous danger of response to neo- 
Fascist tendencies. Who the “irrespon- 
sibles” are who brought about this 
attitude is beside the point. The fact is 
that the situation does exist and schools 
devoted exclusively to skills and methods 
are avoiding their most important func- 
tion in a democracy—the instilling of 
hope for the best of human values and 
necessary faith that through the neces- 
sary works they can be achieved. How- 
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ever much we have failed in the past, we 
still must continue to try to quicken our 
youth in the belief that evil can be con- 
quered. One vital way to that quicken- 
ing is through concern with the things 
that lift, with the stuff of which litera- 
ture is made. 

To state it another way, our schools 
must allow their students to read; 
English teachers must not be deprived 
of their greater function which is to make 
young people aware of the best of man’s 
thoughts and aspirations. This need 
takes second place to nothing. The oft 
repeated phrase that ideas are weapons 
has been pointed out many times. From 
the standpoint of both society and the 
individual, our students must be in- 
formed and kindled. Especially is this 
true today and especially is it true of 
urban boys and girls, who at a time when 
a frustrating world is too much with 
them must understand what Emerson 
meant when he said a century ago: 


If there is any period one would desire to be 
born in, is it not the age of Revolution; when 
the old and the new stand side by side and ad- 
mit of being compared; when the energies of all 
men are searched by fear and by hope; when the 
historic glories of the old can be compensated by 
the rich possibilities of the new era? This time, 
like all times is a very good one, if we but know 
what to do with it. 
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LESSON PLANS IN READING 
Ill. THE SEARCH FOR TONE AND INTENTION 


MAX J. HERZBERG’ AND MERRILL P. PAINE” 


GENERAL ANALYSIS 


The semanticists remind us that all 
language is approached from the four 
angles of sense, feeling, tone, and inten- 
tion. They warn us that words can trip 
us but that, when fully understood, they 
can become a source of great power. 
When one wishes to understand clearly 
the meaning of what he reads, he must 
read objectively, establishing the “refer- 
ents” for words that have “referents” 
and recognizing the quality that makes 
other words “emotive.” Purely factual 
writing is “referential” and objective for 
the most part, while obviously propa- 
gandistic writing is largely subjective 
and “emotive.” By searching for the 
sense, feeling, tone, and intention, the 
student can judge whether he is learning 
new concepts or whether he is perhaps 
“being taken for a ride.” 

The three following paragraphs—all 
concerned with that critical problem, 
inflation—are written with different 
kinds of tone and intention. The first 
paragraph is clearly factual and objec- 
tive, material such as is found in text- 
books; the second, clearly emotive and 
subjective, material such as is found in 
propagandistic writing; and the third, a 
combination to some degree of both the 
factual and the emotive, material such 


t Principal of Weequahic High School, Newark, 
N.J.; president of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, 1943; co-author with Mr. Paine and 
Austin M. Works of the “For Better Reading” 
series: Quest, Ventures, and Rewards. 


2 Supervisor of junior and senior high school Eng- 
lish, Elizabeth, N.J. 


as is found in certain types of editorials. 
The object of the lesson plan is to per- 
ceive their differences, to learn how to 
distinguish clearly between objective and 
subjective matter, to reach conclusions of 
genuine concern to the student, and, in- 
cidentally, to gain information concern- 
ing a current subject of great importance. 


1. During wartime, wages and the prices of 
commodities have a natural tendency to rise. 
The demand for goods used directly for war 
purposes increases; therefore, the prices for 
them rise, and wages earned in producing them 
rise correspondingly. In total war national re- 
sources and manpower must be consigned al- 
most exclusively to the production of these 
goods, leaving a smaller number of workers to 
produce the commodities needed to carry on 
daily existence and nonessential articles that 
provide comfort and luxury. The production of 
such articles, therefore, decreases abnormally, 
but the demand for them increases abnormally 
because of the increase of the workers’ buying 
power; and their prices rise correspondingly. 
This tendency toward rise in prices follows the 
old recognized law of supply and demand. In 
times of peace the workers can spend their 
wages for consumer goods, because production 
can be devoted largely to making them avail- 
able; consequently, in time the market becomes 
satiated and prices decline. In wartime, how- 
ever, the wage-earners themselves cannot buy 
directly and consume the war goods they pro- 
duce, although they do pay for them indirectly 
in proportion to the amount of taxes upon their 
wages their government imposes. They have a 
swollen buying power which cannot be satiated 
by the goods they can consume. War gives the 
worker more dollars to spend and fewer goods 
on which to spend them. It is this great out- 
pouring of money that leads to inflation. The 
inflationary pressure of surplus spending power, 
once unleashed, could readily carry prices to lev- 
els far higher than those necessitated by natu- 
ral rising costs of living. In other words, the val- 
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ue of the dollar could become cut to such an ex- 
tent that its actual purchasing power would al- 
most vanish. 


2. What would a catastrophic inflation mean 
to us as individuals? If a dollar could buy only a 
tenth of what it does now, nine-tenths of the 
savings each one of us has slowly accumulated 
in banks and war bonds would be wiped out as 
purchasing power. The millions of life insurance 
policies in force in the nation would provide 
enough money, most of them, for our funerals; 
and millions of these being carried by poor peo- 
ple for no other purpose than to provide a decent 
burial would end perhaps by providing a pathet- 
ic wreath. Picture the plight of the housewife 
trying to buy food for her family—bread at 
$1.00 a loaf; butter at $4.00 a pound; roast beef 
at $8.00 a pound; corned beef at $7.00 a pound; 
and bologna at $6.00 a pound. Such prices as 
these or higher ones were common in Germany 
after the first World War. The government had 
to keep its printing presses open day and night 
turning out paper money to meet these prices. 
The more money they printed, the higher the 
prices rose. A person needed a wheelbarrow to 
carry enough paper bills to buy a loaf of bread 
and a pound of butter. What happened then? 
Collapse and Hitler! Shall we let him who has 
bled for us come home to this? 


3. How can the present swollen spending 
power be controlled? What American of middle 
age has forgotten the boom and crash that fol- 
lowed World War I? How can such a catastro- 
phe be prevented? There are three ways to 
check inflation. They can be easily understood 
by anyone who can read and think a little. 
First, buy war bonds with your surplus income 
or put it in a savings bank. While an enormous 
share of dispensable income is finding its way 
into savings accounts instead of being spent 
to bid up prices, still billions of dollars are 
burning millions of pockets, constantly threat- 
ening stable prices. Secondly, demand higher 
federal taxes. People naturally “grouse” about 
paying taxes, but when everyone realizes that 
these higher taxes are siphoning off surplus 
spending power in order to prevent a flood that 
will drown everything, no one but a quisling 
will oppose them. Thirdly, support price ceil- 
ings. It is hard to secure a system of price con- 
trol that will work. The farmer and the manu- 
facturer when they are consumers want to buy 
goods cheaply, but each one when he is a pro- 
ducer wants to sell his product for as high a 
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price as he can get. Consumers generally are 
unorganized and inarticulate, but farmers, in- 
dustrialists, and labor are organized into blocs 
and unions. They are vocal and powerful. Every 
bloc has its lobbyists in Washington, who use 
all the pressure at their command to prevent 
any control of price structure. Whether the 
workers are selling their wages, or meat packers 
their beef, or mill operators their steel, each 
group contends for a larger share of the national 
income. Nobody wants inflation and everybody 
fears it, but what are we, the American people, 
going to do about it? 


LESSON PLAN FOR TWELFTH- 
YEAR CLASS 


(Time: One or two periods) 


Explain to the student that, while 
the three paragraphs all deal with infla- 
tion, each contains a different central 
thought and content, is written with a 
different intention, and has different 
feeling and tone. The validity of the 
thought can be determined, it should be 
made clear, by a candid analysis of tone 
and intention. 

First, in order to understand these 
distinctions, have the students read the 
whole for the sense. The three paragraphs 
deal obviously with the causes, effects, 
and prevention of inflation, respectively. 
The exact nature of each of these themes 
should be summarized in an accurate and 
pithy précis. 

Second, have the students examine 
each paragraph in detail, analyzing the 
manner in which the factual material is 
presented and substantiated. 

Discuss in class the following ques- 
tions: 


PARAGRAPH I 


1. What is the contextual meaning of 
such words and expressions as “commod- 
ities,” “natural resources and manpower 
are consigned,” “market becomes sati- 
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ated,” ‘a swollen buying power,” the 
“value of the dollar”? 

2. What are the essential facts pre- 
sented in this paragraph? 

3. What methods are used to develop 
them? To what extent is the reader’s 
imagination or feeling aroused? What 
qualities make the statements of cause 
and effect seem logical and believable? 

4. Is the writer’s intention to inflame 
his reader to action, to influence him 
through reasoning to action, or to aid 
him merely to form an opinion? 

5. What is the tone of the paragraph? 
What is the author’s own feeling (not 
opinion) about the subject? 


PARAGRAPH 2 


1. What is the contextual meaning of 
“‘catastrophic inflation”? 

2. What basic facts are presented? 
(There are only two: inflation can de- 
stroy the value of savings and it can 
make the cost of food prohibitive.) 

3. What methods are used to establish 
these facts? 

4. How does the use of such items as 
funerals, funeral wreaths, the high prices 
of bread, butter, and meat, and the 
wheelbarrow full of money prevent the 
reader from thinking objectively? Note 
particularly the items chosen. What 
would have been the effect if such items 
as motion-picture admission prices or the 
price of cosmetics and newspapers had 
been used instead? 

5. What primary emotions are played 
upon? 

6. What is the author’s intention as 
compared with Paragraph 1? The tone of 
the paragraph? The writer’s feeling (not 
opinion) about the subject? 


PARAGRAPH 3 


1. What is the contextual meaning of 
“swollen spending power’’? 

2. What basic facts are presented? 

3. What methods are used to establish 
them? 

4. What methods used in Paragraphs 
1 and 2 are used in Paragraph 3? 

5. Examine the questions asked in this 
paragraph and those asked in Paragraph 
2. Do you see any difference in the nature 
of these questions? (The instructor 
should make clear the nature of the rhe- 
torical question.) 

6. What statements are only partly 
true or wholly untrue? 

7. What is the author’s intention? The 
tone of the paragraph? The author’s 
feeling (not opinion)? 

Third, discuss the relative values of the 
three paragraphs in establishing sense 
and meaning. Discuss the subject of in- 
flation itself and assign further reading. 


PROJECT 


1. Write to the Education Section, 
War Savings Staff, United States Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D.C., and 
ask for material on inflation. 

2. Make this material the basis of an 
assembly program. 


REFERENCES 


SCHERMAN, Harry. Inflation in One Easy Lesson. 
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Frequent comments on inflation, subsidies, 
and price control occur in the columns of Walter 
Lippmann, syndicated in newspapers through- 
out the United States, also in other newspaper 
and magazine material. 
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MODERN LIFE AND LITERATURE IN THE 
VOCATIONAL CURRICULUMS 


SIMON CERTNER’ 


The English teacher in the vocational 
curriculum abjures the theory that the 
academic studies must be closely related 
to the trade subject. The shibboleth that 
literature must be studied from the oc- 
cupational point of view is a hangover 
from the vocational schools’ earlier his- 
tory. It is true that the outlandish 
literary fare of the old academic educa- 
tion was totally unsuited to the voca- 
tional pupil of that time; however, the 
utilitarian concept of teaching English 
which declared that the study of litera- 
ture should subserve a trade purpose was 
no proper substitute for a reading pro- 
gram that would truly meet the needs of 
the pupils. It was merely a violent reac- 
tion against conditions then existing in 
the academic high schools. But, al- 
though much change has come since 
then, too many vocational theoreticians 
have persisted in their narrow dogma. 
It is time to reincorporate the teaching 
of reading in the vocational curriculums 
within the main current of secondary 
education as it is today. 

Literature is the expression of the 
whole experience of a people. The voca- 
tional-curriculum pupil must not be 
denied his right of access to this whole 
experience because of the erroneously 
held belief that he is different, inferior. 
Both vocational and academic students 
need a more adequately motivated con- 
tent of reading. Both vocational and 
academic curriculums need to discard 


t Teacher of English in the Bronx Vocational 
High School, New York City. 


what is outworn and to take in what is 
new and good. 

We are fortunate that a great new lit- 
erature has emerged which can and 
should meet the needs of the changing 
world our pupils live in and of the 
changed pupils we are teaching. This 
new and goodly body of writing ex- 
pounds noble ideals of democracy, truth, 
humanity, and justice, and yet it is writ- 
ten with an ease and simplicity intended 
for immediate comprehension by such 
ordinary Americans as the young folks 
we teach. In the last fifteen years of de- 
pression and recovery, of peace and of 
war, our national life has passed through 
severe tests; from these experiences our 
democratic ideals have been rediscovered 
and strengthened, and the understand- 
ing and love of these ideals has so spread 
through the land that the vision of the 
humblest among us has become like that 
of the highest minds. The gap between 
these younger writers and the people has 
been diminished not by diminishing or 
vulgarizing the writer but by enlarging 
the vision of both the creative artist and 
his audiences. These treasures of our 
day deserve to become the possession of 
all our pupils, for the experiences of life, 
as well as spiritual messages, written 
into this newer literature transcend dis- 
tinctions of 1.Q. and Reading Quotient 
and speak from the heart of the writers 
to the universal spirit of democracy, 
equality, and fraternity. How such a 
literature of ideas should be taught in 
vocational curriculums, and what the 
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content of such a literature should in- 
clude is the theme of this paper. 


I. INTENSIVE STUDY OF CONTENT: 
THE NEED FOR EMPHASIZING MODERN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE IN THE 
READING PROGRAM 


The extraordinary American literary 
renaissance which has marked the pe- 
riod from 1930 on has yet to be harvested 
in the classroom. This is doubly to be 
regretted because the younger writers 
made their appeal particularly to the 
same interests as those which concern 
our pupils: social, moral, personal, and 
ethical questions which preoccupy the 
great majority of ordinary Americans. 
These writers have presented their 
themes without condescension and with 
forthright directness. In their negative 
component, these younger writers may 
have expressed some of the faults within 
our democracy too vigorously, not with 
the purpose of decrying democratic 
government, but rather to expand and 
improve it; but on the positive side they 
have authored a literature of liberal 
idealism, of democratic belief, of genuine 
feeling for equality, for the individual, 
for ethical honor without parallel in the 
history of any country. This literature 
has been sustained by great individual 
writers. More important still for the 
vitality and continuation of our literary 
heritage, a host of excellent second-rank 
writers have lent their staple genuis to 
the formation of an abundant literary 
stockpile. 

From the poets, the _ short-story 
writers, and the novelists a classroom 
literature can be organized that would 
grip the imagination of our youth. With 
minor modifications, several of the novels 
to be listed below would make excellent 
works for study and enjoyment as class- 
room texts, to displace the deadrot, the 


superannuated, and the overly literary 
selections now too frequently in vogue. 
Mary Medearis’ Big Doc’s Girl is as 
charming and typical an American idyll 
as Miss Lulu Bett and far more timely, 
preoccupied as it is with social and com- 
munity life rather than with the life of 
one unusual individual. Even the Stones 
Begin To Dance, by Aben Kandel, is a 
morality play as poignant and dramatic 
as Ethan Frome, but superior in that its 
frame of reference is not the tragedy of 
the individual soul but the beauty of 
love for all mankind. The Enemy Sea, a 
novel of adventure by a gifted young 
popular writer, Abraham Polonsky, has 
a powerful anti-Fascist theme packing 
an adventure story that is far more 
attractive than the meretricious sea 
stories of yesteryear. It is as timely, 
poetic, and thrilling as a Capra movie. 
For younger pupils of high-school age, 
All-American, by John R. Tunis, is the 
most superb novel produced in its genre. 
It is only nominally a sport story; actual- 
ly it is a paean for fair play, for tolerance 
toward all of any race, color, or creed. 
The class will share the author’s delight 
in his rediscovery of the lovableness of 
the great majority of Americans, as 
against the exclusiveness of the few. Past 
the End of the Pavement, by Charles G. 
Finney, is a fine novel for the ninth year, 
dealing with a group of youngsters more 
recognizable by girls and boys of today 
than Huckleberry Finn or Tom Sawyer 
can ever be again. It combines in a very 
fine narrative framework the teachings of 
first-year biology and general science 
with the pranks and trials of an im- 
poverished rural family. The fund of 
possible classroom novels can continue 
unhaltingly but should not fail to in- 
clude I. J. Kapstein’s Something of a 
Hero (with important deletions); Hein- 
rich Hauser’s deeply felt sea story of a 
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man spiritually fleeing from fascism, 
Last Port of Call; William Maxwell’s 
family story, They Came like Swallows; 
to say nothing of Mary O’Hara’s My 
Friend Flicka, and, more important 
still, that superb tale of John Steinbeck’s, 
The Red Pony (including all the epi- 
sodes), or Sapphira and the Slave Girl, 
that immaculate and furious retort of 
Willa Cather’s to Margaret Mitchell’s 
reactionary opus. As for poetry, in The 
Lost Zoo, Countee Cullen, who is himself 
a teacher, has written a lovely whimsy 
concerning those lost animals who never 
got onto the Ark at the time of the Flood. 
Its contagious charm contains an answer 
to the need for modern narrative poetry 
that is simple, clear, and mature, with 
especial appeal to those who like pro- 
found ideas beautifully wrapped in love- 
ly verse, with humor, wit, and charming 
fantasy abounding. 

But the range and the variety of short 
stories is much greater than the novels, 
though the themes are equally liberal, 
democratic, and brimming with faith in 
the common man. Very little has yet 
been done to introduce the modern short 
story into the classroom. A notable be- 
ginning in this field is the group of 
stories, entitled Here We Are, collected 
in book form by Scholastic Magazine 
and edited by Ernestine Taggard. On a 
junior level the collection entitled Short 
Stories as You Like Them, edited by 
Wood and Husband, contains many well- 
chosen modern themes. 

Most of these that I am listing here I 
have often read aloud to my classes of all 
grades, and I have often wished that 
these speaking, intimate, idealistic 
stories might be the official subject of our 
term’s work. They strike the heart’s 
core of every youngster; they are replete 
with human situations encompassing 
emotions important to adolescents in 
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relation to their society; they are simply 
written, from a sense of direct and im- 
mediate communication between the 
authors and their great new publics. 
Modernity and simplicity are equally 
true of those stories in the list that derive 
from America’s literary past or from 
foreign writers. Our children are spirit- 
ually ready for a humanistic world com- 
munity, sharing the ideals of the com- 
mon man everywhere. The publishers 
can help us to begin with a renaissance in 
classroom literature for the democratic 
multitudes in the vocational schools. 


Nancy Hate—The Japanese Garden; Cab- 
Taxi; The Marching Feet 

CHARLES E. VAN Loon—Scrap Iron 

Joun FAntE—One of Us; A Kidnapping in the 
Family; My Mother’s Goofy Song 

ALBERT Mattz—Ajfternoon in the Jungle 

Ray MILHOLLAND—Tolerance 

Martua Fo.tey—Glory, Glory, Hallelujah; She 
Walks in Beauty 

SALLY BENson—Emily; Ghost; My Cup Run- 
neth Over; The Overcoat; Her Own Things 

JAMEs STEVENS—The Bulldogger 

DorotHy PARKER—Clothe the Naked; The 
Waltz 

Joun STEINBECK—The Leader of the People 

ERSKINE CALDWELL—Daughter; Man and 
Woman; Runaway 

QUENTIN REyNOLDs—A Secret for Two 

Corey Forp—Snake Dance 

GEORGE MILBURN—Boy and Snake; A Student 
in Economics; White Meat 

MARJORIE WoRTHINGTON—Hunger 

WALTER VAN TILBURGH CLARK—The Portable 
Phonograph 

McKIn tay Kantor—The Greek Dog 

SAROYAN—Laughing Sam; A Number 
of the Poor; Piano; The Acrobats; The Only 
Guy in Town; Laughter; The Circus; The 
Crusader; The Pomegranate Trees; The 
Summer of the Beautiful White Horse 

JEROME WEIDMAN—Twice Blest; Houdini; The 
Explorers 

Harry SYLVESTER—Eight Oared Crew 

IRWIN SHAW—Strawberry Ice Cream Soda 

SHERWOOD ANDERSON—A Man of Ideas; Wines- 
burg, Ohio 

KATHERINE ANNE PorTER—He; Noon Wine 

BENJAMIN APPEL—Awroopdedoop 
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FRANCES Frost—The Heart Being Perished 

James THURBER—The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty; Greatest Man in the World 

RICHARD SHERMAN—Now There Is Peace 

VARDIS FIsHER—The Scarecrow 

Mark HELLINGER—Jim the Scratch 

Morey CALLAGHAN—The Shining Red Apple 

Zona GALE—The Woman 

Mary E. Wirkins FrEEMAN—A Village Nun; 
A Village Singer; Joy of Youth; A Twelfth 
Guest 

AMBROSE BreERCE—George Thurston 

HamMiIn GARLAND—Among the Cornrows; 
God’s Ravens; Mrs. Riley’s Trip 

THomas MANN—Mario and the Magician 

KATHERINE MANSFIELD—Her First Ball 

JaMEs STEPHENS—Schoolfellows 

Maxim Gorki—Notch 

IGNAzIO SILONE—The Fox 

WiLiiAM Marcu—Bill’s Eyes 

T. O. BEAcHcrort—The Erne from the Coast 


II. EXTENSIVE STUDY OF CONTENT: 
BOOKS RIGHT AT HAND, SIMPLICITY 
OF STYLE, SERIOUSNESS OF 
SUBJECT MATTER 


The intensive classroom study of lit- 
erature aims to implant desirable group 
ideals. The teaching unit there is the 
entire class. The intensive program must 
be supplemented with an extensive pro- 
gram of individual reading suited for the 
needs of pupils with heterogeneous tastes 
and abilities in reading. For this it is 
important to have a well-furnished li- 
brary of books that are easy to read, full 
of life’s problems, and modern in tone 
and style. Given powerful motivations, 
all vocational-school pupils will read. 
To get these children reading—all of 
them, even the most incorrigible non- 
reader—it is absolutely necessary to pro- 
vide easy access to books for widely 
divergent tastes and levels of ability. 
Only the English teacher can know which 
boy needs which book. When I had made 
this discovery, I proceeded to found a 
classroom library. Today, with the con- 
tributions of my friends, of the pupils in 


my classes, by means of economical 
purchases (particularly “Penguin” and 
“Pocket Book” stocks), and by hook and 
by crook, I have accumulated a library 
of over five hundred titles, mainly light 
fiction heavily steeped in clear-cut moral 
problems, ranging in difficulty from the 
“Rover Boys” series (which should not 
be sneered at), the “Boy Allies” series 
(now greatly in demand since the war), 
on up to the most modern titles by mod- 
ern authors who fulfil my requirements. 
For permanent induction into the matur- 
er pleasures to be derived by my young- 
sters, I require of an author simplicity of 
style with maturity of content, univer- 
sality of experience, and contemporanei- 
ty of subject matter. I keep my classes 
constantly reading, if not from the school 
and the public library, then, under my 
pressure, from the groaning shelves in 
my own private library, right in the 
classroom. I will list some typical books 
which I have recommended as more ad- 
vanced outside reading for these not- 
yet-completely-polished, yet completely- 
mature-minded, readers of ours. From 
these titles it will be clear what kind of 
reading they find absorbing. You will be 
surprised at the lack of adventure 
stories commonly but mistakenly sup- 
posed to be their favorite items. You 
will be pleased to see that the absence of 
difficult or prolix style or turgidity in the 
authors is more than compensated for by 
seriousness of subject. 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON—Winesburg, Ohio 

Tuomas BELL—Out of the Furnace 

SALLY BENSON—Emily ; People Are Fascinating 

AMBROSE BIERCE—In the Midst of Life 

CarL CAPEK—War with the Newts; The Power 
and the Glory; R.U.R.; Mother 

RoBERT CarsE—Two Survived; There Go the 
Ships; The Unconquered 

WILLA CATHER—Sapphira and the Slave Girl 

CoUNTEE CULLEN—The Lost Zoo 

IsaAK DINESEN—Out of Africa 
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Joun FANTE—Dago Red 

HAMLIN GARLAND—Main-travelled Roads 

CHARLES Grayson (ed.)—Stories for Men; 
More Stories for Men 

Joun HeErseEy—Into the Valley; Men on 
Bataan 

LANGSTON HuGHEs—Not without Laughter 

ZorA NEALE Hurston—Moses, Man of the 
Mountain; Dust Tracks on the Road 

ABEN KANDEL—Even the Stones Began To 
Dance 

I. J. Kapstern—Something of a Hero 

Carson McCutters—The Heart Is a Lonely 
Hunter 

McKinnEy—My Sister Eileen 

WILLIAM MAxweEL_—They Came like Swallows 

Mary MeEpEaAris—Big Doc’s Girl 

MarTIN ANDERSON NExo—Under the Open 
Sky 

Mary O’HarA—My Friend Flicka 

Dorotuy PARKER—Here Lies 

KATHERINE ANNE PorTER—Flowering Judas; 
Pale Horse, Pale Rider 

Joun PEN—You Can’t Do That to Svoboda 

Erich Maria REMARQUE—All Quiet on the 
Western Front; The Road Back; Three Com- 
rades 

WILLIAM SAROYAN—Little Children; My Name 
Is Aram; The Human Comedy 

IGNAZIO SILONE—Fontamara 

BRADFORD SMitH—The Arms Are Fair 

Joun STEINBECK—Of Mice and Men; Tortilla 
Flat; The Red Pony 

James STEPHENS—Etched in Moonlight 

RICHARD TREGASKIS—Guadalcanal Diary 

Datton TrumBpo—The Remarkable Andrew 

Joun R. Tunts—All-American 

JeromME WetmpMan—The Horse That Could 
Whistle “Dixie” 

C. S. WEIskoprF—The Dam Breaks 

DAN WICKENDEN—Walk like a Mortal; The 
Running of the Deer 

THORNTON WILDER—Heaven’s My Destination 


III. ANALYSIS OF METHOD: THE PROB- 
LEM APPROACH TO LITERATURE 
STUDIED INTENSIVELY IN 
THE CLASSROOM 


In the vocational schools, because of 
the social and intellectual heterogeneity 
of the student body, the widest diver- 
gences exist in the ability to read. It is 
my firm conviction that most literature 
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meant to build proper ideals and atti- 
tudes should be problematized in terms ‘ 
of profound moral and ethical group a 
problems that will stir all intellects to re- ‘lak a 
spond. Despite the variety in ability, oe 
each class must therefore proceed as a Be 


unit. A means had to be found to recon- ssi a 
cile the abilities of each individual so that ? 
all could proceed in common understand- 


ing. I found my pedagogic solution in 
the use of oral class reading. Therefore, 
any literature worth intensive study we 
read aloud in the class, reading for the 
sense. Now the disadvantages of the 
method are obvious. But the advantages 
are many, too. There is a genuine pleas- 
ure in hearing worth-while literature 
read aloud. The study of a given selec- 
tion is made an intensive group project, 
with a resultant gain in group motiva- 
tion. Most good reading gains by oral 
recitation, where extraneous parts are a 
judiciously elided. In studying longer y 
works of literature, such as the novel, 
there must be much skipping; yet a 
surprisingly large portion of a given 
novel can be read orally in class over a Bis 
period of a month—and you have the y 
assurance that the book has been (par- 
tially at least) read by all and that what 
has been read is understood. The parts 
excluded from classroom study can be 
reported on by the brighter students or 
even interpolated by the teacher. The 
gratifications justify the method. 

But the method of socialized oral read- 
ing justifies itself even more by the fact 
that literature contains social, moral, 
and ethical problems and judgments of 
a high order; once the material has been 
mastered in common by the entire class, 
the problems arising from the literature 
can be studied in common as questions of 
human relations and behavior. When 
the behavior problems that abound in 
each story or novel are extracted from 
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their context and when the pupil matches 
his own experience with the experiences 
and solutions found in the novel, play, 
or story, then indeed has literature be- 
come life. So the method of problem- 
atizing all literature, while it has the dis- 
advantages of eschewing most matters 
concerning style, authorship, and literary 
history, has the outstanding advantages 
of pertinency, of timeliness, of having at 
once to do with what is going on around 
us all. Since problems of human rela- 
tions are as old as mankind, it will not be 
surprising that many classics will find 
favor with these children of little culture 
or history, if it is granted that the classic 
work deals momentously with honest 
problems and if the teacher presents it in 
the fundamental way described above. 
It will also surprise many educators who 
suffer misconceptions about the tastes of 
these pupils that they rightly scorn ad- 
venture stories that contain no profound 
ethical presumptions, such as the much 
overrated Treasure Island, or tales that 
ring in the ethical problem only as a 
rider while appealing to the senses, like 
the specious Ancient Mariner. But they 
will engage in and enjoy the difficult 
plays of Galsworthy, because of the 
social depth in them. And they are end- 
lessly enthralled with short stories, that 
peculiarly American medium. Plays, of 
course, are tremendously interesting as a 
natural transmitter of all the values they 
enjoy in literature. 

There are several cautions to be ob- 
served in teaching literature thus. Each 
selection must be fully motivated before the 
reading begins. If a motivation proves 
unusually interesting, it is better to 
spend the entire period on it before be- 
ginning the readings. Then these chil- 
dren are anxious to get immediately to 
the moral, the intellectual, the emotional 
challenge which is innate in the litera- 


ture. Because they live so contempo- 
raneous an existence, historical data or 
biographical details about the author 
will bore them and leave them confused, 
at least in the earlier grades. It is better 
to skip all such extraneities, no matter 
how temptingly fine the language, the 
style, or the other ornaments to mean- 


ing. It is wiser to cut sharply into the’ 


core of meaning, content, the problem. 
With older groups an appreciation of fine 
language and style, of the value of liter- 
ary history, of the need for searching out- 
side the book for an understanding of 
times and events can be assumed as a 
result of the years of inculcation in the 
springs of learning. 

The probing problem question should 
never be a leading question but should be 
a complex Gordian knot of ideas, com- 
pact of many nuances of experience, 
the strands of which the pupil must care- 
fully unweave by interrogating his own 
experience of life as far as it will carry 
him. The teacher’s Socratic questioning 
will shuttle between the pupil’s experi- 
ences and his democratic idealism, like 
life itself proceeding from the complex 
situation and from that deriving codes of 
conduct and ethics, guides to action. 
With the literary content thus used as a 
concrete body of life’s experiences, the 
remainder of the class discussion will be 
the high ethical values which the teach- 
ing of literature strives to attain. 

As in all other pedogogical problems 
with these youngsters, the teacher must 
employ his own full range of intellect 
upon all the problems of life he en- 
counters in literature. What the teacher 
learns for himself, he must unabashedly 
render back to his pupils. How this can 
best be done I illustrate by presenting 
two fully scored lesson outlines based 
upon short pieces familiar to every sec- 
ondary-school teacher. 
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I. Back of the Yards, by Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman, from Twelve One-Act Plays for 
Study and Production, edited by S. Marion 
Tucker. Ginn & Co., publishers. 


Motivating questions: 


I. 


Should first offenders be punished 
severely or leniently? 


. What preliminary steps do youngsters 


you know of take that might (but 
might not) lead ultimately to crime? 
What deterrents are there to crime, in 
even the worst persons, families, and 
neighborhoods? 


. Is poverty a basic cause of crime? 
. Tell of one encounter you have had 


with a policeman. For what reasons is 
the American “cop” a friend of the 
public’s? 


Content questions: 


I. 


Did the Priest (the Sergeant) believe 
in strict or lenient punishment? In 
what ways did each one partially blame 
the other for the wave of youthful de- 
linquency? 


. Why is it true that the boy got his 


nerve back only when he refrained 
from shooting the Sergeant? 


Summary and thought questions: 


I. 


What several good influences might 
have kept the boy from becoming a 
criminal? Account for the probable 
failure of each in his case. What pro- 
cedures would have succeeded with 
him? 


. And now, in your opinion, should first 


offenders be punished severely or 
leniently? Has reading the play 
changed the reasons for your opinion, 
or added to them? 


. Should policemen be stationed in 


neighborhoods where they were 
brought up and with which they are 
very familiar, or in sections new to 
them? 


. Are the reports of juvenile delinquency 


nowadays true or exaggerated? Need 
we worry and fret over our younger 
boys and girls in wartime, or can they 
be trusted? 


. Tell one accusation made against 


youth today, and whether that ac- 
cusation is true of any boy or girl 


whom you know. Is it true of your 
friends in general? 


6. Tell one good point about any boy or 


girl you know which proves to you the 
soundness of modern youth. 


II. “The Meadow Lark,” by Edna Ferber, 
from Short Stories, edited by H. C. Schwei- 
kert. Harcourt, Brace and Company, pub- 
lishers. 


Motivating questions: 


I. 


What is the allurement to you of the 
vocation you are now preparing for? 
How did your interest in that vocation 
first begin? 


. What are the reasons for the fascina- 


tion of present-day youth with air- 
planes? Tell by what means some 
youngster is now showing his interest 
in them. 


. Is the older generation able to under- 


stand youth’s interest in the airplane? 


. Has too much emphasis been put on 


aviation? In what other fields of the 
future should additional emphasis be 
placed? 


. In what ways can you speak up for 


the value of your own chosen vocation 
in these times, even against the com- 
petition of other more glamorous 
trades? 


. Tell of someone who left his own 


original vocation for some other field 
of work. 


Content questions: 


I. 


In what ways was the settled farmer, 
Trost, really an adventurer in his own 
way? 


. In what new ways was his son an ad- 


venturer? In how many ways was the 
father like son? 


. What conspiracy existed between 


Bertha and Mrs. Trost? What was 
there about Bertha and Mrs. Trost 
that made them sympathetic to each 
other? 


. What fine qualities were there in 


Bertha Muller? What shortcomings? 
For what reasons were Bertha and 
Theo temperamentally incompatible? 


. What strengths and what short- 


comings were there in Theo? Will 
Bertha finally persuade Theo to marry 
her? 
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Summary and thought questions: 


1. Besides aviation, what other allure- 
ments in the trades of war or of peace 
are there before youth today? Tell of 
someone who succumbed to the lure 
of one of these trades. 

2. Do aviators become different from 
other people because of their profes- 
sion? What other professions are sup- 
posed to make you “different”? Are 
they really so? 

3. Can the peace after our victory be con- 
trolled by air patrol? 

4. Will the airplane bring in a new and 
better world? Will post-war aviation 
be used to patrol “the peace” after 
victory? 

5. Lacking ability or the luck to get into 
flying, how do people of today who 
love flying make up for it? 

6. Has too much been made of aviation, 
as against the Navy, and the sub- 
marine, artillery, and _ infantry 
branches of the services? 

7. Should young farmers be encouraged 
to stay on the farm, or should they be 
permitted to go into industry? 

8. Tell of one source of conflict between 
older and younger generation—be- 
tween mother and daughter, father 
and son. How could such conflicts be 
reconciled? 

9. What sensation in flight do you believe 
fliers enjoy the most? 

10. Study the poem “High Flight” by a 
young aviator in R.A.F. who was killed 
in action: 


“Oh, I have slipped the surly bonds of 
earth..... “4 


III. APHORISMS 


In all dealing with the nonbookish 
child or, to put it more accurately, the 
pre-bookish child, the pedagogic objec- 
tive is ultimately to put him on a par 
with his more endowed academic peer 
and to do that in his own school lifetime. 
It can be done. If the conclusions listed 
here are followed as guides all through 
his secondary years, then he will emerge 
the rounded man we wish him to be, not 


only well prepared vocationally, but also 
in his general culture, in breadth of sym- 
pathy, readiness to learn in new situa- 
tions, and in his relations with his fel- 
lows. 


1. In all matters pertaining to the teaching 
of English to the vocational-school child, there 
is the necessity for the widest abundance of all 
types of subject matter, allowing the child the 
widest possible choices among many excellent 
alternatives. 

2. All classroom matters must be irradiated 
with a glow of ever penetrating intellect coming 
from the teacher’s heart as well as his knowl- 
edge, embracing all problems of emotion, of 
ethics, and of the intellect. 

3. Whatever subject matter is touched must 
be so focused that it will possess immediacy, 
pertinence, and timeliness. 

4. Lessons should vary each day. Within one 
day’s lesson there should be subdivisions. 
These subdivided lessons may be related to one 
another or they need not be. All lesson parts 
must be conducted under equally intense and 
concentrated intellectual pressures. 

5. On all subjects there should be intensive, 
well-planned questioning. The method of So- 
cratic questioning is still the major technique by 
which the teacher can communicate with the 
learner at his highest level. 

6. With the more tongue-tied classes, there 
should be more written problems, to be read 
aloud after the writing. With the more eloquent 
classes, there should be more speaking and dis- 
cussion problems. In all types of classes there 
should be rapid and frequent shifts from one 
technique to another. 

7. Although it is desirable that the teacher 
should possess as much knowledge about each 
individual in his class as he can muster from all 
sources, yet the basic unit for teaching should be 
the class as a whole. That is to say, since the 
values to be stressed are the socialized, co- 
operative values such as ethics and morality, 
they can best be projected through techniques 
that take in the whole class as one totality, 
which, nevertheless, allow and encourage great 
heterogeneity of tastes, levels, and personalities. 
The class unit will approximate all American 
society in small. 

8. The sense of art, drama, and creativity 
should commingle in all the work of the class- 
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g. The colloquial, the intimate, the common- 
place, should be democratically accepted as 
qualities of a high order, which it is exceedingly 
desirable to perpetuate. 

10. It is absolutely essential that all teach- 
ing needs be near to hand, such as lesson plans 
of great variability, classroom and outside read- 
ing books in greatest variety, topics and lesson 
materials of all kinds, particularly those best 
adapted for teaching large groups, and which 
do not lose their particular virtue when com- 
municated from one teacher to another. 

11. It is necessary that all the subject- 
matter content should be emotionally mature, 
historically timely and pertinent, but simple in 
style and vocabulary. 

12. The motivations for all lessons must be 
exceptionally powerful. By means of these 
motivations, everything the class touches 
should be charged with intellectual and emo- 
tional feeling, while the meanings that the class 


derives must be very significant for the lives 
of themselves and their countrymen. 


Of course the teacher’s aim in the 
teaching of English is that the pupil learn 
to rely on himself. With the continued 
use of such intensively cultivated moti- 
vations in subject content and in meth- 
ods, the necessity for compromising with 
our pupils’ shortcomings will disappear, 
even in the course of one school lifetime, 
and the pupil will learn self-reliance, self- 
motivation, self-propulsion, self-thought. 
Thus the transition will be accomplished 
from unbookishness to a true love of 
learning, from cultural ungainliness to a 
good measure of knowledge and mature 
judgment. 


“I HEAR AMERICA SINGING” 


ELVINA JANE OWEN’ 


‘‘How will English help me when I am 
squatted behind a tail gun?” Hallelujah! 
My mouth drops open, but no words 
sound. Why? Because when a student 
shoots your mind to the actual fighting- 
line, where bullets whiz faster than 
words, one is put on the spot for the mo- 
ment. Only time has helped me bear this 
question and others similar. However, 
the challenge put to me, plus the tend- 
ency on the part of many to belittle Eng- 
lish as a necessary means in winning this 
war, has emphasized my determination 
to establish in the minds of my boys and 
girls the value of English as a foundation 
in their lives regardless of where their 
destiny lies. No, it has not been an easy 
task. I have known moments of complete 


*Teacher of English, Johnstown (Pa.) High 
School. 


bewilderment; but, frankly, the war is 
helping me win my classroom battle, 
which will in turn send better soldiers to 
the line of duty. War, the monster, is 
answering the question which no doubt 
has played havoc in the minds of more 
than one English teacher. ‘‘How will 
English help me when I am squatted be- 
hind a tail gun?” 

Before the intensive testing and spe- 
cialized training courses were introduced 
by the Army and the Navy as a means of 
classification, teaching the importance of 
a mature vocabulary, correct spelling, 
and correct forms of grammar appeared 
a thankless task. Today my program is 
arranged to stress the needs of govern- 
ment testing, and boys and girls realize 
that they must face the needs, because 
they have watched their buddies go into 
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the service, and the inevitable result of 
failure. Our children are growing up 
overnight. Consequently, the teacher 
has a more mature individual in her 
hands. Mark that I say “im her hands,” 
not “‘on her hands.” If there ever was a 
time for an English teacher to take her 
place among those who deserve a salute, 
it is now. It is her duty to make herself 
worthy of that salute. 

By constantly bringing before these 
students the demands of the future in 
various government setups, they are al- 
ready asking for help in grammar, spell- 
ing, and vocabulary. Innumerable times 
I have given out material at special re- 
quest. Then, too, former classmates of 
these boys report the necessity of the 
English course and its offerings. Here we 
have Bob, who left last year for the 
Navy. His average in his English test 
was 93 per cent, making him eligible for 
specialized training. Another, home on a 
medical discharge, explains that officers 
do not care to hear slang or incoherent 
explaining. With honest sincerity, he 
pointed out to other members of the 
group the great significance of vocab- 
ulary study. Incidents of this type, 
brought as examples, are naturally going 
to let the pupil see himself in the same 
position. The teacher must show him 
that in back of that tail gun he must act 
with precision and speak with precision. 
This can be done only with control of his 
mind and command of his thoughts. He 
must be shown that he cannot give orders 
until he has first learned to take them. 
Let his first order be to learn fifty new 
words per week, so that he will come “to 
possess that word.” It may be a word 
used in giving an order in the near future. 
He may be saved some embarrassing 
moments by being capable of speaking 
correct English before a West Point 
graduate. These points are not difficult 


to drive home because daily they come 
closer to the life of these young people. 
As for spelling, when was letter-writing 
ever more popular than it is today? A 
junior high school child knows the sense 
of embarrassment that comes with the 
inability to spell. Today these letters are 
going all over the world. Ironically 
enough, the war giveth and the war 
taketh away. 

Adjoining the road to victory lies an- 
other path that finds its origin in the 
English department—the path of eternal 
thought: literature. Let us say, then, 
that our gunner is well flanked on each 
side. Grammar on his left, literature on 
his right. Quite a flight of the imagina- 
tion? A high-flung figurative? Perhaps. 
But the authenticity of the picture still 
remains. They are the tail-gunner’s 
buddies, and he needs them both. Litera- 
ture will not only teach him how to live; 
it will teach him how to die. Death may 
be an unhappy topic, but with our coun- 
try at war it may come close to our own 
door. A boy of eighteen is sufficiently 
mature to realize this in full meaning. A 
great thought may make it easier in a 
moment of distress. At this time I do not 
care to set forth an argument in defense 
of Shakespeare, Milton, Whitman, Bry- 
ant, Kipling, and others as great masters 
who are not beyond the comprehension 
of the average high-school senior. With 
dynamic stress on literature as a living 
subject, the use of visual aids, and the 
choosing of selections which touch the 
interests of the high-school individual, I 
do firmly contend that great things can 
be accomplished without lifting the 
treasures of men who mark their own 
particular century from the curriculum. 
Let me explain. 

Not so many weeks ago a soldier, age 
twenty, stood before my desk. He had 
sat the year before in the second row, 
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seat 3. He had been an average stu- 
dent. In a breezy manner, customary 
of our Yankee, he exclaimed, “Still 
have the same system of teaching litera- 
ture?” 

“Yes,” was my reply. “Do you think 
that we should change it?” 

And then that reward which comes so 
seldom to the teacher came to me that 
moment. “No,” he said, in a meditative 
tone, and his clear eyes stared straight 
ahead, “I have thought of Milton many 
times.” I didn’t ask any more questions. 
Could it have been that “my soldier” had 
thought of the great poet’s sonnet “On 
His Blindness”? Sometimes we wait a 
long time to see the results of our labors. 
‘Milton, thou shouldest be living at this 
hour,” because the whole world hath 
need of thee. “Return to us again and 
give us manners, virtue, freedom, pow- 
er.”’ How often we have stood and waited 
for a lesson to re-create itself in the stu- 
dent’s mind. The war is aiding the teach- 
er in teaching interpretation. More than 
once men and women in the service have 
returned to the school and told of experi- 
ences which dovetail with the many 
lessons discussed through Macbeth, Bry- 
ant’s “‘The Battlefield,” Gray’s “Elegy,” 
Goldsmith’s “The Deserted Village,” 
and Sassoon’s, Whitman’s, and Brooke’s 
poetry. Scoffs have been the answer of 
many to such a statement; but, I remind 
you, the war is answering our question. 
The boy of yesterday is the soldier of to- 
morrow. If we, as English teachers, do 
not take it upon ourselves to teach ap- 
preciation for “‘the best that has been 


thought and said,” how will it be with 
these young folk who are meeting the 
snags of life at such an early age? Is 
“snag” too light a word to use when we 
learn that a boy has lost a leg, an arm, or 
both his eyes? “Tragedy” would be a 
more suitable word. But he can make 
this tragedy a snag if he has something 
bigger than himself to take hold of. 
Helen Keller did; Robert Louis Steven- 
son did. Unless we face our sorrows face 
to face, defeat is in. Literature will help 
him to face them. Colleagues, these people 
need us. Let us instil into their hearts 
that faith, courage, and hope which 
combined will prove to be a vitamin 
tablet unsurpassed. Flanked on the left 
with grammar, on the right with litera- 
ture, our tail-gunner will be held to- 
gether with something other than flour 
and paste. 

If ‘“‘my soldiers” must be wounded, if 
“‘my soldiers” must die, if in moments of 
dire need, one line—‘‘truth crushed to 
earth will rise again’ —may come secure- 
ly to them with all its true meaning, 
then I, as a literature teacher, may real- 
ly say “I Hear America Singing.” There 
is no defeat for a nation whose people 
base their lives on truths. We have a 
vital part in shaping that boy who to- 
morrow “must stand before a dema- 
gogue, and damn his treacherous flatter- 
ies without winking.” A time like this de- 
mands strong teachers, strong men and 
women. The road to victory does, in- 
deed, lie through education, but the 
English department offers ‘a dream 
highway.” 
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STEPHEN VINCENT BENET’S WESTERN STAR 


EDWARD L. ANDERSON" 


In a year when so many great events 
are capturing our daily attention, the 
passing of a poet, even of so distin- 
guished a one as Stephen Vincent Benét, 
is likely to escape the full notice which we 
might otherwise accord it. If any Ameri- 
can poet of the twentieth century de- 
serves to be called a true spokesman of 
the American spirit, that poet is cer- 
tainly Benét. Even with his passing from 
our scene Benét has left us with a splen- 
did statement of the ideals which 
brought the first English settlers to our 
coasts and a stirring, heart-warming 
picture of the kinds of people that they 
were. Benét’s Western Star is no blind 
panegyric, no attempt to assure us that 
the Jamestown and Plymouth colonists 
were all noble-souled idealists, bent 
either on furthering the glory of the 
British Empire or the exercise of religious 
freedom. Benét studied the records of 
these two first English plantings on our 
Atlantic shores and brings into his verse 
narrative the merchant-prince motivated 
by jealousy and the desire for gain, Sir 
Thomas Smythe, governor of the India 
Company, who sent the Jamestown 
colonists forth, telling them and the 
English backers of the expedition tales 
of the fabulous gold to be found. The 
poet tells us also of Sir Gilbert Hay, the 
outcast courtier, gambler, and rascal who 
typified some of those who flocked to 
American shores in the early years of 
our English settlements. The poet tells 
with a touching dignity of Matthew 
Lanyard, the convert to Puritan doc- 


* Head of English department, Brunswick School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


trine, and of his second wife, Katherine, 
the very type of Puritan narrowness and 
strength, who came to Plymouth on the 
“Mayflower”; but he tells also of the 
hearty old sinner, Mother Billington, 
erstwhile midwife in Aldgate Ward, and 
her no-account son, Jacky, who dies a 
murderer’s death on the Plymouth gal- 
lows. Benét makes a point of reminding 
us in one place of the fact that only 
thirty-five of the one hundred and one 
passengers on the “Mayflower” were 
Puritans; the remainder were composed 
of the good, the bad, and the indifferent, 
lured from the streets of London or the 
country shires by restlessness, by ear- 
nest desire to better themselves, or by 
some personal wish for escape. 

It will not be the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to present a résumé of Benét’s last 
published poem, or even an attempt to 
evaluate what its final place may become, 
either in the poet’s sum total of work or 
in our literary heritage; rather its pur- 
pose will be to point out a few parts of 
Western Star which we, who are seeking 
for an understanding of the American 
spirit in our day and for the future, may 
seize upon for inspiration and guiding 
lamp. 

All of us have been taught that toler- 
ance of the religious backgrounds of 
others is one of the foundation stones of 
our American democracy; yet this toler- 
ance is sometimes sadly lacking in our 
own day. Benét does not stop with re- 
minding us of the fact that our Puritan 
forebears, in particular, came to our 
shores in search of religious freedom; he 
makes clear that the persecuted of yes- 
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terday too often become the intolerant 
of tomorrow. 


In Western Star Benét makes Mat- 
thew and Katherine Lanyard his typical 
Puritan settlers. Matthew, the convert, 
is generous of spirit, but Katherine is 
harsh and narrow. She hopes to see her 
son, Elias, grow to become a pillar of 
Puritan righteousness. She says of him: 


And he will be a burning and shining light, 

I shall hear them groan and quake when he 
speaks the Word, 

I shall see him drive the ungodly with whips of 
cords [p. 174}. 


Humility, Matthew’s daughter by his 
first wife, falls in love with, and weds, 
Henry Shenton, a devoutly religious 
man, but one who Seeks a greater free- 
dom for his spirit than the Puritan faith 
will permit. Katherine looks upon Henry 
as a sinner. Henry persuades Humility 
to seek greater freedom of religion and 
life with him. After being jailed and 
tried for his defiance of the Puritans, 
Henry Shenton finally escapes to the 
Rhode Island colony, where Roger 
Williams, perhaps America’s first true 
champion of liberty of conscience, had 
guaranteed freedom of religion to all 
who wished to come: “The new place 
where a man might speak his mind” (p. 
179). Thus, Benét makes us see that the 
struggle for tolerance and freedom had 
its roots in the narrowness of some of our 
early English settlers. We of today must 
preserve that freedom of thought and 
broaden the basis of the tolerance which 
alone makes it possible. 

Benét realized that lack of social and 
racial tolerance is one of the greatest 
barriers to the full realization of the 
spirit of American democracy. Conse- 
quently, in Western Star he seeks to em- 
phasize the wide differences in social 
status among the Jamestown and Plym- 


outh settlers. Benét tells us who many 
of our “F.F.V.’s” really were. 
The disinherited, the dispossessed, 
The hinds of the midland, eaten by the squire’s 
sheep, 
The outcast yeoman, driven to tramp the 
roads, 
The sturdy beggars, roving from town to town, 
Workless, hopeless, harried by law and state, 
The men who lived on nettles in Merry Eng- 

land [p. 20]. 

Benét makes Dickon Heron the 
“hero” of the Jamestown section of 
Western Star. Dickon is the son of a 
London pastry cook and a gipsy wom- 
an. As a small boy apprenticed to Mas- 
ter Knapp, the mercer, Dickon sneaks 
out of his master’s house at night to 
listen to the tales of sailors in smoky 
taverns. Later he comes to Virginia as 
the servant of Sir Gilbert Hay, the 
down-at-heels aristocrat and gambler, 
who sought one last fling of the dice in 
the New World. Dickon eventually 
earns his freedom and prospers, owning 
his own farm, and raising a family. His 
wife is Alice Blount, the sister of Dick- 
on’s former fellow-apprentice, Jack 
Blount. Thus, Benét purposeiy focuses 
our attention on the humbleness of origin 
of many of the Jamestown colonists. 
The reader inevitably feels a sense of 
pride in the advance of social status and 
the achievement of economic success on 
the part of Dickon Heron and his Alice. 
A man’s success in the New World de- 
pended upon his own naked worth and 
ability. Just before his death at the 
hands of a band of treacherous Indians, 
Dickon Heron, looking back over the 
career that had brought him up from an 
apprentice boy on the London streets, 
without fortune or prospect, to a Vir- 
ginia planter, says: 

And this is a world where a man starts clear 
Once he’s paid the price of getting here, 
For, though we be English, true and staunch, 
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We'll judge no man by the size of his paunch, 
And my lord’s lackey and my lord’s station, 
Have little to do with a man’s plantation, 
For here is a knight and a Newgate debtor 

And which of the two will prove the better? 


[P. 159.] 

If many of the hardy people who 
struggled valiantly against odds to es- 
tablish the first “‘bases” of our American 
democracy were the humble of origin, it 
well behooves us to seek to continue 
America as a place where those who are 
the lowly today may, if they possess the 
will and the strength, become the re- 
spected of tomorrow. 

Although Western Star is really a 
well-organized narrative, Benét feels 
that some readers may think that his 
story “wanders” a bit at times. He asks 
these to remember the scope of his sub- 
ject, namely, the lives and struggles of 
a host of men and women, each different 
from the rest and each a human being 
with his own story. Benét speaks to the 
reader in the following lines: 

If this song is 
Crooked as rivers, rough as the mountain- 
range 
And many-tongued and a wanderer to the 
end, 
It must be so, for it follows the giant land, 
It follows the ways and the roads and the 
wanderings, 
Not one man’s fate [p. 164]. 

Benét again stresses the necessity for 
tolerance as one of the keystones of our 
society in a passage in which Matthew 
Lanyard is speaking only to God. Mat- 
thew does not sympathize with the de- 
termination of his fellow-Puritans to 
compel all others to conform to their 
rule. 


I think we harden somewhat in our hearts 
And look, perhaps, too close on one another, 
Searching too swiftly fora neighbor’s fault. . . . 


[p. 171]. 
In the 181 pages of Western Star 
Benét maintains his narrative almost 


entirely by description and the speeches 
of his characters. He seldom “editori- 
alizes” his story. In the closing part of 
his poem, however, is one passage 
worthy of note. He feels that he cannot 
stress too much the humbleness of origin 
of many of those who braved the perils 
of a seventeenth-century sea passage and 
the numerous dangers of pioneer life in 
order that we, their social and political, 
if not their physical, descendants, might 
increase and extend the democracy they 
sought to establish. 


Remember the name of the outcast and the 
stranger, 

Remember that when you say 

“T will have none of this exile and this stranger 

For his face is not like my face and his speech 
is strange.” 

You have denied America with that word 

Though your fathers were the first to settle the 
land [p. 180]. 


Stephen Vincent Benét had completed 
at the time of his death only one volume 
of what he intended to be a narrative of 
several volumes depicting the settlement 
and westward expansion of America. 
Western Star is, therefore, merely a 
beginning, the fulfilment of which is 
denied us by Mr. Benét’s death. It ought 
to be read, however, by all Americans, 
older and younger, for the refreshing 
picture of the men and women who first 
carved out of a wilderness, and the 
yearnings of their own souls, the begin- 
nings of our American democracy. A 
reading of Western Star should inspire all 
of us with a sense of the value of the in- 
dividual man, separate from whatever 
may be the external circumstances of 
his birth and position; above all, it 
should make us conscious of the great- 
ness of the obligation that we are under 
to preserve and extend democratic equal- 
ity of opportunity, and tolerance, in our 
own day in America. 
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A HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHER LOOKS AT 
THE STUDY OF LATIN 


PHILIP S. BLUMBERG'* 


That Professor Templeman has la- 
bored diligently and earnestly in present- 
ing a forceful, heavy-hitting article (Col- 
lege English, May, 1943) in favor of the 
study of Latin, there is no doubt what- 
ever. No fewer than thirty authorities 
and experts—a formidable array of col- 
lege presidents, professors of Latin, pro- 
fessors of English, professors of educa- 
tion, research students, and statisticians 
—have been summoned to testify to the 
indispensable qualities of the classics in 
the original, and in no unmistakable 
terms are the virtues of Greek and Latin 
extolled. 

Permit me to quote a few statements 
which are certainly arresting, to say the 
least: “Latin is the one royal road to a 
knowledge of all that is finest in letters 
and art.” “‘A student’s ability to read a 
page of Shakespeare varies directly with 
the number of years in which he has 
studied Latin.” “No boy well trained in 
Latin and Greek composition ever found 
difficulty in expressing himself clearly 
in English.” “Latin is indispensable to 
the student of English. It is needed for 
an understanding and appreciation of 
English literature and its history and 
criticism.” “Those students with three 
and four years of Latin in high school 
rated higher in English—and in intelli- 
gence, too.” Enough! 

Have we at long last really chanced 
upon the key to all our educational ills? 
Do we have in the study of Greek and 
Latin the panacea to our troubles? Just 
what is the charm and the magic and the 
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mystery which lie hidden in dear old 
Latin? Will the memorization of third- 
declension z-stems, the ablative of ac- 
companiment, the declensions of hic, ille, 
is, the periphrastic conjugations, the ab- 
lative absolute, or the study of Caesar’s 
Commentaries, and even of Cicero’s Ora- 
tions, make clear and enhance the appre- 
ciation, love, and beauty of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, or Shelley’s “Ode to the 
West Wind” and ‘The Sensitive Plant,” 
or Keats’s “Ode to Autumn” and “The 
Eve of St. Mark,” or our own Longfel- 
low’s six sonnets that accompany his 
translation of Dante and that unsur- 
passably lovely and poignant sonnet, 
“The Cross of Snow,” or Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay’s ‘“‘Renascence” and “Jus- 
tice Denied in Massachusetts’’? 

Where have these notions concerning 
the efficacy of the classics arisen? What is 
the source and origin of these dogmas? 
Who is responsible for the promulgation 
of the belief that the study of Latin and 
Greek is a prerequisite for a fair and 
honorable command of our mother- 
tongue? Does the writing of Greek and 
Latin sentences make for clarity, accu- 
racy, effectiveness, and grace of expres- 
sion in our written and oral composi- 
tions? Incidentally and parenthetically, 
it is interesting to note that Robert 
Browning said, “Learning Greek teaches 
Greek, and nothing else; certainly not 
common sense if that have failed to pre- 
cede the teaching.”’ Must an understand- 
ing, appreciation, and love of the three 
greatest plays in all the world—King 
Lear, Macbeth, and Hamlet—wait upon a 
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reading and study of Prometheus Bound, 
Antigone, and Electra in the original? 

It is, indeed, pertinent to our discus- 
sion to refer to Mr. Winston Churchill 
and his vivid and exciting autobiogra- 
phy, A Roving Commission. At the very 
outset of the book—in the first twenty- 
five pages—England’s great Prime Min- 
ister, the master stylist and artist of the 
sentence and paragraph, whose superla- 
tive command of English is the admira- 
tion and laudation of the entire English- 
speaking world, hastens to inform us that 
Latin was not made for him, and he was 
not made for Latin. He emphatically 
denies any particular or exalted virtues 
in the study of Latin and Greek. 


And what shall we say of this illumi- 
nating tidbit? 


I formed an alliance with a boy in the Sixth 
Form. He was very clever and could read Latin 
as easily as English. Caesar, Ovid, Virgil, 
Horace and even Martial’s epigrams were all 
the same to him. My daily task was perhaps ten 
or fifteen lines. This would ordinarily have taken 
me an hour or an hour and a half to decipher,and 
then it would probably have been wrong. But 
my friend could in five minutes construe it for 
me word by word, and once I had seen it ex- 
posed, I remembered it firmly. My Sixth-Form 
friend for his part was almost as much troubled 
by the English essays he had to write for the 
Headmaster as I was by these Latin cross-word 
puzzles. We agreed together that he should tell 
me my Latin translations and that J should do 
his essays. The arrangement worked admirably. 


But we are left in no doubt as to the 
training which Mr. Churchill considers 
most essential and for which he is ever- 
lastingly grateful. Among other things, 
he tells us: 


Thus I got into my bones the essential struc- 
ture of the ordinary British sentence—which is 
a noble thing... .. Naturally I am biassed in 
favor of boys learning English. I would make 
them all learn English; and then I would let the 
clever ones learn Latin as an honor, and Greek 
as a treat. But the only thing I would whip them 


for would be for not knowing English. I would 
whip them hard for that. 


And in similar vein do we read the 
words of Dr. Will Durant—unquestion- 
ably one of a half-dozen masters of Eng- 
lish prose writing in America today. 
Does anyone doubt that the success and 
popularity of The Story of Philosophy was 
due in no small measure to its clarity, 
succinctness, and beauty of expression? 
As for Latin and Greek, and the help 
they may render us and our high-school 
boys and girls, I have culled a few preg- 
nant sentences from Dr. Durant’s inter- 
esting autobiography, Transition. 

Ultimately I became quite an expert in Latin, 
and achieved the useless distinction of being 
able to converse, fitfully, in a dead language. I 
studied Greek for six years, and taught it for 
three; and yet its classics never came to mean 
for me, in the original, anything but a task, a 
struggle with syntax and unreliable verbs; like 
any man, I must read them now in translation. 
Why should we torture our boys and girls with 
these once noble and now extinct forms of hu- 
man speech? 


I have recently been re-reading that 
precious little monograph, Self-cultiva- 
tion in English by George Herbert Palm- 
er, a classical scholar of great distinction, 
well known for his admirable translations 
of Homer’s Odyssey and the Antigone of 
Sophocles, but especially will he always 
be remembered as the author of that im- 
mortal biography, The Life of Alice Free- 
man Palmer. In his precise and pointed 
presentation for the improvement of our 
spoken and written English, no mention 
is made of the necessity of studying 
Latin and Greek. The Odes and Epistles 
of Horace, the biting social etchings of 
Juvenal, and the epigrams of Martial are 
conspicuously missing. Nor are we urged 
to have recourse to the Dialogues and the 
Phaedo of Plato, to the funeral oration of 
Pericles as recorded by Thucydides, and 
even to the Anabasis of Xenophon. But 
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everywhere does the essay of Palmer 
abound in statements and injunctions as 
the following: 

Let anyone who wants to see himself grow, 
resolve to adopt two new words each week. ... . 
If we would cultivate ourselves in the use of 
English, we must make our daily talk accurate, 
daring, and full..... Let him who would 
speak or write well, seek out good speakers and 
writers. Let him live in their society,—for the 
society of the greatest writers is open to the 
most secluded,—let him feel the ease of their ex- 
cellence, the ingenuity, grace, and scope of their 
diction, and he will soon find in himself capaci- 
ties whose development may be aided by the 
precepts I have given..... Seek every oppor- 
tunity to write. 


In this very connection I cannot re- 
frain from quoting a brief passage which 
throws exceeding light on the methods of 
work of Carl Sandburg, whose six-vol- 
ume monumental biography of Abraham 
Lincoln is everywhere acclaimed as the 
best American biography. 

By this time he was writing furiously, no 
matter where he was, turning out thousands 
upon thousands of experimental words, page 
after page of poetry and prose. He used them as 
a whetstone on which to sharpen his style, and 
having used them, quickly threw them away. 


More than a quarter of a century ago 
—in the Review of Reviews, in April, 1916, 
to be exact—there appeared a provoca- 
tive and stimulating article entitled “A 
Modern School” by Abraham Flexner. 
The repercussions in educational circles 
were considerable. As a result of nation- 
wide interest and the challenge to sec- 
ondary education, the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College was established in 1917. 
And ‘‘the classics cut no figure in the 
Lincoln School,” to quote Mr. Flexner. 
The reasons for the omission of Greek 
and Latin from the curriculum of one of 
the leading experimental schools in the 
nation are many and diverse, and this is 
not the place to consider them. But I do 


want to bring to the fore the point that 
Mr. Flexner was no mere duffer—a fail- 
ure in his study of the ancient languages. 
On the contrary, he has been a lifelong 
and devoted student and teacher of Lat- 
in and Greek. At one point in his inspir- 
ing autobiography, J Remember, he says: 
“T reached the point where I could read 
Greek with great facility, and it was for 
many years my chief intellectual occu- 
pation.” At another place Mr. Flexner 
remarks that ‘Greek had been my fa- 
vorite study.” His suggestion that for 95 
per cent of our growing boys and girls the 
study of the classics in the original was a 
waste of time—that it was futile—was 
considered sound and fair. And, so far as 
I know, the ancient languages have never 
been offered to students of the Lincoln 
School. 

Now, I want to conclude this portion 
of my article by presenting a few excerpts 
from an essay entitled, “The Case 
against Compulsory Latin,” written by 
Charles W. Eliot, one of America’s great- 
est educators: 


A knowledge of the Latin language is not 
indispensable for the study of either ancient or 
modern civilization, or of the great literatures of 
the world, or of the best ethical systems and 
religions, or of any of the supreme concerns of 
mankind. 

.... Now, the religion of Greece and Rome 
is certainly not as well worth the attention of an 
American boy to-day as the Jewish-Christian 
religion, for knowledge of which acquaintance 
with the Latin language is unnecessary. More- 
over, just as a knowledge of the Jewish-Chris- 
tian religion does not require a knowledge of 
Hebrew and Greek, so a knowledge of the reli- 
gion of ancient Rome . . . . does not depend on a 
knowledge of Latin. 

The doctrine that a knowledge of Latin is in- 
dispensable to real acquaintance with the great 
literatures of the world is difficult—indeed im- 
possible—to maintain before American boys 
and girls whose native language is that of 
Shakespeare and Milton, of Franklin and Lin- 
coln, of Gibbon and Macaulay, of Scott, Burns 
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and Tennyson, and of Emerson and Lowell. 
English literature is incomparably richer, more 
various, and ampler in respect to both form and 
substance than the literature of either Greece or 


It is a fanciful idea that to understand Greek 
and Roman civilization and to appreciate the 
historians, philosophers, orators, military heroes 
and patriots of Greece and Rome, one must be 
able to read Greek and Latin. The substance of 
Greek and Roman thought and experience can 
be got at in translations. 


Assuredly we want our boys and girls 
to have a fair command and love of the 
English language, to read a page of lit- 
erature with intelligence and understand- 
ing, and to express themselves lucidly, 
concisely, and accurately. What is the 
solution? I think I have hit upon the cor- 
rect answer. It is a simple word, but all- 
meaning and all-embracing. Read! Read 
omnivorously, avidly, assiduously, vo- 
raciously, hungrily! We must not fail our 
students. We must endeavor to instil in 
the minds and hearts of our impression- 
able and plastic youngsters the desire 
and love for reading. The end of all our 
work and effort must be the reading hab- 
it. “’Tis a consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” This is so profoundly and 
unquestionably true, the testimony and 
evidence is so overwhelmingly ubiqui- 
tous, that, to me, it is axiomatic. 

I have just been conning the pages of 
Three Worlds, the exhilarating autobiog- 
raphy of Carl Van Doren, one of the 
greatest authorities of American litera- 
ture. How refreshing and encouraging it 
is to set down the following account: 

And there was reading. I can barely remem- 
ber when I could not read, and except in the 
most crowded seasons I read hours a day..... 
We had the works of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Mark Twain..... We had Ben-Hur....and 
two or three volumes of James Whitcomb 
Riley. .... We had Gibbon, in whom I dipped. 
We had Shakespeare, whose poems I read before 
his plays; Oliver Wendell Holmes... . and 
Whittier. .... I remember crying, at five or 
six, over the story of Evangeline which my 


mother read me..... I read Fenimore Cooper 
and Irving, Pilgrim’s Progress and Robinson 
Crusoe and Gulliver’s Travels and the Last ays 
of Pompeii and Little Women and Quo Vadis. 


It is tremendously interesting to read 
Will Durant’s account of his passion for 
books. It was in the Jersey City and 
Newark public libraries that he “hauled 
away books at a greedy rate,” he tells us. 
“It was in those treasure-houses, rather 
than in college, that I found an educa- 
er In two years I read nearly nine 
hundred volumes;—how thoroughly, the 
mathematical reader may judge.” 

Abraham Flexner, one of the outstand- 
ing figures in the field of education for 
the last fifty years, bears witness on this 
vital and all-important matter in the 
following sentences: 


On my thirteenth birthday the family gave 
me a copy of Plutarch, which I read assiduously 
and still possess. Later came The Spectator, 
Izaak Walton, Don Quixote, Bunyan. By the 
time I was sixteen, Hawthorne and Thoreau 
were familiar to me. Perhaps no other tale has 
made so deep an impression on me as The Scar- 
let Letter, which I still reread. The House of the 
Seven Gables and The Marble Faun I read 
also..... To the stock of books I obtained 
from the local library, popular reprint series 
added Grote, Green’s Shorter History of Eng- 
land, and Froude’s Carlyle; these I read and 
reread; they are still fresh in my memory..... 
To this day I am moved by Carlyle’s eloquence. 


Clifton Fadiman, the brilliant book- 
critic of the New Yorker magazine, tells 
us in his interesting autobiographical 
sketch that he did the bulk of his read- 
ing between ten and seventeen. He is 
omnisciently correct when he says: “I 
have never read as many books per year 
since, nor do I expect to in the future. 
Those were the splendid years, and it is 
my notion that they are the splendid 
years of most devoted readers.” 

I do not want to omit a brief narration 
and testimony of a revered teacher of 
mine, Paul H. Hanus, for more than a 
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quarter of a century the guiding spirit 
of the education department at Har- 
vard. In his beautifully revealing and 
touching autobiography, Adventuring in 
Education, he pays his debt in these 
words: 


I have not yet spoken of a very important, 
one of the most important educational influ- 
ences of my life..... Miss Mills seized the op- 
portunity afforded by the evening hour of 
leisure to get us students together in the living 
room to spend the hour in reading... .. It fell 
to me to be the reader of the group. Under Miss 
Mills’s guidance we were introduced, in this way, 
to some of the best English literature. I remem- 
ber with what delight we read Walter Scott’s 
poems, with which we began, some of Shake- 
speare’s plays, Paradise Lost, Macaulay’s poems 
and some of his essays, Longfellow’s and Whit- 
tier’s poems, two or three good novels, and 
much other good literature. For me this reading, 
which was continued sometimes on Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons, was a real awakening, 
for up to that time I had read little. I have 
never ceased to be grateful to Miss Mills for that 
awakening. The two winters during which this 
reading went on implanted in me a love of litera- 
ture that, fortunately, has never waned. 


And, lastly, a clause from Winston 
Churchill’s autobiography: “From No- 
vember to May I read for four or five 
hours every day.”’ May the reader turn 
the pages of the book to satisfy his 
curiosity! 

Now, for one final paragraph—a sug- 
gestion and a plea: To all teachers who 
are seriously and genuinely interested in 
enriching the lives of our high-school 
students, let them assign to two or three 
senior classes the careful and diligent 
reading of ten or twelve distinguished 
English and American novels—all con- 
temporary—to be followed, of course, by 
comments, discussions, and criticisms. 
(The reading list will be gladly furnished 
upon request.) I am confident that at the 
end of six months this group of eager 
boys and girls will acquit itself with 
greater credit, not only in the knowledge 
and use of words, but also in oral and 
written composition, than those boys 
and girls who have plodded through the 
Aeneid for a whole year. 


He did not hail from the smug colonial strip, the eastern slopes 

He had no credentials from the tidewater plantations 

He was not a son of the New England Dynasty 

He came as an axeman from the cabins, a flatboatman out of the great 


central valley, 


A slow plowman out of the heart of the continental plain, 

Coming as a laugher, a poet, a clown, an artist in the humanities. 
Growing up rankly with the border towns, standing on the sidelines, 
A mediocrity in the rank and file, not a success, not a failure, 

A long listener to striving voices, north, south, east, and west. 


—James DavucuHeErty in Abraham Lincoln (Viking Press) 
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TURN RIGHT—POETRY AHEAD! 


The words of people who are deeply sin- 
cere have a way of staying with us a long 
time. A few such words of the poet, Bliss 
Carman, have often returned to my mind. 

A high-school instructor had asked him 
what he thought was the most valuable 
thing a teacher of literature could pass on to 
his students. After a few minutes of thought, 
the fine old poet answered, “I believe that 
it’s an increased awareness of life, a deeper 
sensitiveness toward everyone with whom 
he comes in contact, an understanding of 
the value of each human being, his feelings, 
and thoughts; an appreciation of the out-of- 
doors, of nature, of color, of sound, of at- 
mosphere. In fact, if we can help to make 
our students finer human beings, who not 
only sense life keenly but enjoy it as well, we 
have done a good job.” 

These inspired words of the poet came 
back to me when I read recently the 
thoughts of some high-school students re- 
viewing modern poetry anthologies. I felt 
that the poets had done just this very thing 
for those boys and girls, had made them a 
little more sensitive to other people, and had 
increased their awareness of the natural 
world about them. They found that the 
poets were striving to put into words the 
same emotions that stirred their own hearts, 
the same age-old longings and aspirations 
they themselves had and about which they 
were often inarticulate. 

They had found the truth of Robert 
Frost’s words, ‘““A poem begins with a lump 
in the throat, a homesickness or a lovesick- 
ness. It’s a reaching out toward expression, 
an effort to find fulfillment. A complete 
poem is one where emotion has found the 
thought, and the thought has found words.” 

These high-school seniors had found a re- 
newed sense of the value of the things 
which they already held dear, their homes 


and friends and the familiar out-of-doors. 
They found that the poets, too, hate war 
with its suffering and horrors and needless 
waste. 

Let the students tell in their own words 
how they progressed from a dislike of the 
assignment to a real joy in a new and de- 
lightful experience: 


The thought of reading a whole book of 
poetry brought shivers to my spine, and made 
me shrink with horror. 


Poetry has always been a bore to me before. 
I used to think that it was some pretty words 
thrown together in a way so that they would 
rhyme, regardless of whether they meant any- 
thing or not. Now I know that there is real 
thought behind their words, and I mean to 
catch up on my reading of poetry that I have 
neglected so long. 


Others were equally frank in telling that 
the experience was approached with diffi- 
dence and mistrust but finished up with real 
pleasure: 


I have always read novels with deep interest, 
but it never entered my mind to read poetry 
any more than it would to read a dictionary for 
frivolous enjoyment. 


Poetry has made me more sensitive to the 
beauties around me. Without appreciation in 
our hearts, we are missing many beautiful 
things. 

I have really enjoyed putting my thoughts 
down on paper as a tribute to these beautiful 
poems. They have enlarged my outlook on life 
in general, and have given me real enjoyment. 


This reading of modern anthologies of 
poetry occurred after senior classes had read 
the fine analysis of poetry in Boas and 
Smith’s Enjoyment of Literature. The au- 
thors of that text explain what modern poets 
are trying to do and also how they go about 
their work. The students had then read the 
poems of one individual poet and one an- 
thology of modern poetry. They were re- 
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quired to write informally of their reading. 
What had the poets done for them? Had the 
experience been enjoyable or not? Was it 
worth the time it had taken? They were 
asked to quote lines they liked, lines that 
meant much to them. 

I believe that one of the most satisfying 
comments was this one: “These poets have 
shown me a lot of things that I would other- 
wise have missed as I hurry through the 
days of worldly, harsh, and realistic things.” 
Musicians would say that these young 
people had caught, for a moment, the over- 
tones of life, a sense of its fulness and rich- 
ness, glimpsed only by the sensitive and 
thoughtful of the world. One young chap 
wrote, “This reading adds a touch of vast- 
ness to life for me, and it makes me stop and 
think, and look around at the world with a 
different attitude. It makes me wonder at 
the beauty of things, I’d never thought of 
before.” 

Seniors, seventeen and eighteen years 
old, are just about ready for this stirring-up 
of their thoughts and emotions. “I have al- 
ways loved the sound and rhythm of poet- 
ry,” wrote one boy, “but I never tried be- 
fore to understand its meaning.” “Poetry 
will set the sensitive soul to singing,” wrote 
another. “I am in a world of my own when 
I get a volume of rhythmic, musical poetry in 
my hands,” wrote a third. “Always a tiny 
corner of our hearts will crave the comfort 
and beauty of good poetry,” said another. 

Just as older readers find enjoyment and 
comfort or inspiration in this or that poem, 
so these boys and girls found that certain 
lines gave them something to remember of 
wisdom or deep feeling. Sometimes they 
found that they wanted to read further into 
other books by the same author. 

Love of nature, love of home, hatred of 
war—these were the thoughts which found 
most response in the hearts of students. 
Lyrics of love and devotion to one person 
were seldom mentioned. Youth at high- 
school age lives in a concrete world. 


GENEVIEVE R. BREEN 


WEst HicH ScHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


A SCHOOL NEWS BUREAU 


School news is worthy of wider circulation 
than is usually achieved by the school news- 
paper. It has a real place in the daily news- 
paper, where it can reach the citizens and 
taxpayers of the community, who are the 
supporters and trustees of the public 
schools. Fresh and intelligently written 
items of school news in the local papers are 
good publicity, serving to build public in- 
terest and confidence in the schools. 

City editors, often only vaguely aware of 
any interest in school news, harassed by the 
current paper shortage, and probably under- 
staffed, send reporters out to the schools 
only on rare occasions. Nevertheless, they 
are usually glad to publish school items if 
they are furnished by the school. A number 
of the larger city school-systems have met 
this situation by the establishment of public 
relations departments, staffed by profes- 
sional publicists. 

Until the practice becomes more wide- 
spread, there is excellent opportunity for 
making the establishment and maintenance 
of a news bureau a student activity. Set up 
as a regular part of the organization of the 
high-school journalism staff, the purpose of 
such a bureau would be to keep the local 
papers constantly informed of news events 
taking place in the school. Heading the 
bureau should be a student director who 
would need to have as keen a news sense as 
that needed by the news editor of the school 
paper. The two might well confer daily to 
promote the best coverage. Assisting the 
bureau director should be a group of report- 
ers, a copyeditor, and several typists. The 
journalism instructor would serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the bureau staff, as he al- 
ready does to the newspaper and yearbook 
staffs. 

Where the news bureau is an innovation, 
the student director’s first job will be to 
establish contact with the editors of the 
local newspapers to explain to them the pur- 
pose of the service and the proposed ma- 
chinery. He will secure for each paper that 
expresses a desire to be included in the serv- 
ice the name of the reporter or other staff 
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member through whom school news will be 
handled. The director should then see that 
person about deadlines and other pertinent 
matters and arrange a time for telephoning 
him several times a week, or perhaps even 
each day. The newspaperman should be 
given the school phone number and a sched- 
ule of the hours when the news bureau can 
conveniently be called. Provision should also 
be made to get long lists of names and other 
material that is awkward for telephone 
handling to the newspaper by messenger. 

The bureau will seldom have to consider 
school athletics in its service. Such coverage 
is usually the one coverage that is assured 
by the daily press. Perhaps second-team 
games and intramural programs will need to 
be handled through the bureau’s machinery. 

At times the bureau will be justified in re- 
questing the local papers to send out pho- 
tographers to cover some affair that is gen- 
uinely photogenic. It will require real judg- 
ment of the student staff to select news 
events that are important enough to war- 
rant pictures. Unjustified pleas for photo- 
graphs will only result in losing the confi- 
dence of the editor responsible for rationing 
the newspaper’s supply of film and flash 
bulbs. 

The problem of giving the same items to 
both morning and evening papers may arise 
in some communities where there is keen 
rivalry, or actual jealousy, among the 
papers. If the morning papers refuse to pub- 
lish items that have appeared in print the 
evening before, the director of the bureau 
has the problem of trying to divide the news 
so that all the papers secure fresh material. 
This procedure may be generally applied to 
feature stories but should come only as a 
last resort in regard to news stories. 

A clipping service will round out the 
bureau’s machinery. Someone should be as- 
signed to keep a scrapbook of the school 
items that are published in each of the 
papers included in the service. Newspapers 
will generally be willing to place the bureau 
on their free list in return for the items they 
receive. Weekly meetings of the bureau 
should be held to give the staff a chance to 


check results. If one paper is falling behind 
in school items published, it is a matter of 
concern for the bureau to discover the cause 
and, if possible, to remedy the situation. 

If there are other high schools in the city, 
the bureau will want to compare the 
amounts of news published about these 
schools with the amount secured for their 
own. The research involved in such com- 
parisons is valuable training for high-school 
students, giving them a respect for facts as 
against careless or invidious generalizations. 

Provision must be made for working 
space and adequate equipment for the bureau 
staff, as this is a matter that affects both 
work and morale of the group. Generally a 
schedule can be worked out in co-operation 
with the school newspaper staff. Perhaps for 
a period or two each day the bureau can 
have exclusive possession of the journalism 
office, with provision of drawer and filing 
cabinet space for records and supplies. 

To secure the highest type of student in- 
terest, the position of bureau director 
should carry the same credit and honor as 
the positions of editor or business manager 
of the school newspaper and yearbook, and 
other positions in the bureau should be 
ranked proportionately. It is, of course, one 
of the minor benefits of the news bureau that 
it provides additional responsible positions 
for training the students of the journalism 
department. 

Organized as suggested and maintaining 
a high standard of accuracy and intelligent 
selection of news, a student news bureau 
will command the respect of student body, 
faculty, administration of the school, and 
the staffs of the local newspapers. More im- 
portant, the school publicity the bureau 
makes possible will play a vital part in keep- 
ing the community informed about, in- 
terested in, and willing to support its 
schools. Like the school paper, the news 
bureau is an example of the type of contribu- 
tion high-school journalism offers, not mere- 
ly to the students participating, but to the 


school and to society. Gunnar Horn 
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THE CURSE OF THE GENERAL 


Mr. Charles I. Glicksberg 
Newark, New Jersey 


DEAR Mr. GLICKSBERG: 


As another South Side High School 
teacher, I want you to know that your arti- 
cle in the October English Journal strikes me 
as very much worth reading. Your title, 
however, is too long. It should be “The 
Curse of the General,”’ for generalities are as 
bad in prose as in poetry. I read a large part 
of the article to my seniors, for they think 
that I am peculiar when I try to get them to 
be specific. 

Hardly a week passes but two or three 
pupils tell me that someone had an accident. 
“What happened?” I ask them. 

The reply is sure: “We had an accident.” 

“Did you break a leg or tear down a 
fence?” 

“Well, what happened?” 

“We had an accident.” 

By continued questions, the exasperated 
pupil tells the still more exasperated teacher 
at last, ““We slipped off the road.” 

This is an oft-recurring experience, but 
almost every pupil has to be taught to make 
his ideas picturable. Only then can one be 
sure of what he means. To their amazement, 
the pupils often find that they have been 
saying all sorts of outlandish things. 

This semester I have two classes of fresh- 
men, and I am working especially hard with 
them on this matter. One pupil turned in to- 
day a theme about the entertainment we 
have today that our forefathers did not 
have and was specific in every sentence. I 
thrilled with success, for it has taken eight 
weeks to secure this result. 

I hope your words wake every teacher to 
the need for training pupils in actual think- 
ing and in the use of specific and personal 
ideas to express their thoughts. Thanks. 


Very Truly, 
HERMAN O. MAKEY 


SoutH HicH ScHooL 
Fort WAYNE, INDIANA 


AS IT APPEARS TO ME 


There seems to be a valid reason for vivi- 
section: the advancement of science to the 
end that humanity and other created forms 
may be understood, developed, and applied 
to purposes for which they were intended. 
It, vivisection, is at best a harrowing busi- 
ness, for the victim, beast or flower, must 
die. Suppose circumstances demand that 
the deadly operation be performed upon the 
surgeon’s “one little ewe lamb,” how, then, 
shall he undertake the task? 

It is with somewhat of that surgeon’s feel- 
ing that one presumes to demonstrate, if one 
may, the physical mechanism, the heart 
action, the inmost secret of a friendly lyric. 
The poem in this case is W. B. Yeats’s “The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree.” Brief it is, of but 
three quatrains. 

The old rhyme, which “came in”’ with the 
Normans, is retained, and one would not 
have it otherwise, so perfect is it. Every 
foot recognized in English verse may be 
found in this short poem, so unrestrained is 
the meter. The unusual spondee is very ef- 
fective in the last lines of the first and of the 
third stanzas. Scansion is left much to the 
individual judgment and will vary according 
to the mood and to the interpretation of 
each reader. One feels the rhythm rather 
than measures it. The verses are generally 
hexameters, but the last line in each quat- 
rain is a tetrameter, and the third line in the 
quatrain is pentameter. This freedom from 
the metrical restriction, observed by all 
English versifiers from Chaucer down to the 
later nineteenth century, places this work 
of Yeats among “recent poetry.” 

Poetic devices merely for ornament 
would be as out of place in this bit of verse 
as would a Turner (beloved of Ruskin) upon 
the walls of the poet’s “wattle-and-(daub)”’ 
cabin. Note, however, the effect of repeti- 
tion, of “go,” which emphasizes determina- 
tion; of “there,” which makes the destina- 
tion specific and definite; of “peace,”’ which 
stresses the object of desire; of “dropping,” 
which reminds one that peace, no less than 
mercy, “droppeth as the gentle rain from 
heaven’’; and of “now”—‘“now,” which is 
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accented the second time, indicates im- 
mediate action. Is not “glade,” with its at- 
tendant “bee-loud,” a song in itself? There 
is much use of the native Teutonic allitera- 
tion; the liquids in “lake,” “lapping,” and 
“low” reproduce by onomatopoeia the 
soothing sound of small wavelets; similar in 
effect are the h’s in the third line in giving 
the hum of the bee. The “‘veils of the morn- 
ing” is an unusual metaphor; by doffing, 
rather than donning, enveloping obscurities 
an early hour is suggested; “wings” is synec- 
doche; “hear it in the deep heart’s core” de- 
mands that “‘it’’ be heard not with the ear, 
or with the memory alone, but with a thrill 
of affection; “roadway” and “pavements” 
are metonymy for country and city, and 
pavements dre gray. 

Yeats is not muscular like Henley; not 
pessimistic like Housman; not strenuously 
active like Masefield; not sentimental like 
Christina Rossetti, although he has senti- 
ment; never gross as Swinburne sometimes 


was. He is more like Swinburne in mechan- 
ism (diction and freedom of rhythm) than 
like any other of his contemporaries. One 
can hardly fail to see the similarity in the 
otherwise wholly dissimilar poems “The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree” and the older poet’s 
“A Forsaken Garden” beginning “In a coign 
of the cliff between lowland and highland.” 
Yeats is patriotic like Brooke, not in dying 
for his home but in revivifying it. 

To return to Yeats’s lyric, it expresses a 
man’s love for the simple life and tells why 
he loves it: “I shall have some peace there.” 
The singer does not ask for companionship; 
he will “live alone.”” But there is no sadness 
in his song, not even satiety or disillusion. 
He still likes man and man’s world, but he 
wishes to rest and to see and to hear nature 
as he has known it. 

There is satisfaction in knowing that the 
subject dissected still lives. 


HANNAH JEAN O’GORDON 


Man is proud of his efficiency today . . . . he has vanquished distance and sub- 
dued time. A civilization that can convey milk across a continent, and send it to a 
breakfast table fresh as when it came from the cow, is justified in this pride. But 
mechanism is charged with danger. Man is still young with his machine and he is 
unaware of its subtle power. For he is not a robot. Starvation of the human spirit is 
as terrible as the more visible starvation of the human body. Only to a certain point 
can man dare to be impersonal. Unconsciously he needs human warmth and closer 
touch with his fellow men. For the human drama is played invisibly, within the 
hearts of men; and competency and efficiency are not enough. We dare not lose 
delight in life, and the sense of wonder. So even while we watch with awe the co- 
ordination of our arteries of supply train, truck, ship we see workers inarticulately 
hungering for comradeship. We see men caught into the treadmill of mechanization, 
who are servants of machine rather than masters, and who lack, in their exhaustion, 
those moments of magic which give meaning to life-—CLARE LEIGHTON in Give Us 
This Day (Reynal & Hitchcock, 1943). 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


PORTER G. PERRIN, ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, J. B. MCMILLAN, JULIUS C. BERNSTEIN 


What do grammarians mean by “sentence 
modifiers”? 


H. M. S. 


The phrase usually refers to adverbs and 
adverbial clauses that do not modify spe- 
cifically a “verb, adjective, or other ad- 
verb.” Sweet (New English Grammar, p. 
127) used “sentence adverb” to mean ad- 
verbs that stand as sentences, like yes, no, 
certainly, in answer to questions, and used 
“sentence-modifying adverbs” for what 
most now call “sentence adverbs” (e.g., 
Curme, Syntax, pp. 130ff.). The latter 
term is equated with “conjunctive adverb” 
in Webster’s Dictionary, but that does not 
seem to be general usage. 

Many adverbs explicitly modify particu- 
lar words: “He ran fast”; “nearly dark.” 
But many, and sometimes it seems most, 
adverbs modify the meaning of the state- 
ment as a whole: “He probably didn’t 
know”; “She was always well dressed’; 
“Unfortunately the plans were carelessly 
made”; and “He never heard the alarm.” 
Many such “sentence adverbs” may be 
placed in different positions in the sentence 
without change of meaning, though with 
change of emphasis or of naturalness: “‘A/- 
ways she was well dressed’’; ‘She always was 
well dressed”; “She was well dressed al- 
ways.’ The more natural position is likely 
to be before a stressed verb or other stressed 
element. 

Adverbial clauses that do not definitely 
qualify a single word in the main clause are 
construed as “sentence adverbs” or “‘sen- 
tence modifiers.” This is the situation in a 
sentence sent in by “J. W.”: “Mr. Thomas 
carefully shot the seal through the head, for 
a body wound might have let water enough 
into his lungs to sink him.” The for-clause 
does not modify shot specifically, or care- 


fully, or any other element of the main 
clause. It would be considered a modifier of 
the sentence. 

Obviously, the difficulty comes from the 
inaccurate but conventional statement that 
adverbs modify “verbs, adjectives, and 
other adverbs.”’ When patently one doesn’t 
modify one of these parts of speech but 
rather qualifies the meaning of the whole 
main clause, the current solution is to call 
it a “sentence adverb.” Perhaps some origi- 
ginal grammarian needs to tackle the prob- 
lem of the syntax of adverbs. 


American Speech for October contains an 
article of immediate use to teachers of Eng- 
lish: “On the Placement of Correlatives in 
Modern English,” by Lillian Mermin. Miss 
Mermin studied the statements in hand- 
books, grammars, and dictionaries on the 
use of correlative conjunctions, with special 
reference to the requirement of parallelism 
in the elements connected. Typically the 
theory is that either....or, both... . and, 
not only .... but also, and other correlatives 
should be followed by equivalent and pre- 
cisely parallel expressions. According to this 
doctrine, locutions like “both in India and 
Australia,” “both the Indians and Austral- 
ians,” and “.... will not only catch un- 
happy phrases and sentences but will see 
more of the details... .” are incorrect. 

Following the rule exactly leads to awk- 
ward and unidiomatic writing; and, as Miss 
Mermin shows, those who state the rule, as 
well as better writers, do not follow it in 
their actual usage. Their practice is often 
better than their theory. 

Miss Mermin suggests that the statement 
of principle should be revised to conform to 
actual usage and gives four specific points 
for a more accurate definition of the proper 
constructions with correlatives: 
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1. The basis is the correlation or connec- 
tion of two ideas. 

2. These ideas are expressed in construc- 
tions that are basically of equal grammatical 
value—clauses, phrases, single words in 
comparable constructions. 

3. But we should recognize variations in 
word order between the two correlated con- 
structions—especially that the first connec- 
tive often stands after an element in its 
construction, as in “He not only reads all 
your books, but he recommends them to 
everyone.” 

4. We should also recognize the fre- 
quency in idiomatic English of omissions of 
words in the second construction, in writing 
as well as in speaking. In the second con- 
struction, a preposition is commonly omit- 
ted, so that there need be no question of the 
propriety of “both in India and Australia”’; 
and the subject of a second clause or the aux- 
iliary of a verb is also frequently omitted. 


Miss Mermin’s article discusses other spe- 
cial cases. 

If we would teach the principles of the 
use of correlatives in some such form as this 
sketched here—and read themes according- 
ly—we not only would be more honestly 
representing good English usage but also 
would stand a better chance of having our 


precepts respected. 
& 


In the sentence “Edna lives upstairs of 
Sally,” is there any satisfactory substitute for 
the expression “upstairs of”? 

H. M. S. 


Edna lives above Sally or over Sally cer- 
tainly expresses the contiguity adequately; 
and, if one wishes, he might include the 
number of flights. Upstairs of is not char- 
acteristic of educated usage. 


Readers of the “Current English Forum” 
are probably familiar with the Marckwardt 
and Walcott Facts about Current Usage. It 
reinvestigates doubtful items of usage 
studied by S. A. Leonard in “Note,” 
Monograph 1, Current English Usage, and 
comes to almost the same conclusions he 
did. But how many even know that the 
first and more decisive half of Leonard’s 
book was a study of punctuation? 

The method of investigation was to sub- 
mit to newspaper, magazine, and book edi- 
tors sentences containing typical punctua- 
tion problems with a request that these be 
“pointed.” There was no mention of rules 
or principles of punctuation—just the sen- 
tences, to be treated as they would be in 
manuscripts passing under the editor’s 
pencil. 

The results were most disquieting to the 
teachers of rigid rules of punctuation—or 
should be. Very few of the rules usually 
taught seem to be accepted by any impres- 


sive majority of the publishers. A necessary 
or essential dependent clause placed before 
the subject of the principal clause was set 
off by approximately one-half of the edi- 
tors. In many other items the disagreement 
was almost as great. 

Significant, too, was the voluntary com- 
ment on many of the questionnaires that 
the respondent’s office did not follow rules 
but placed punctuation marks to make the 
meaning clear. The only suggestion of rules 
by the investigator was the submission of 
samples that in most classrooms would be 
punctuated by rule. 

Each punctuation mark has a meaning of 
its own—separation, of course, but separa- 
tion of a particular degree; and for the colon, 
question mark, etc., other meaning also. 
The logical procedure seems to be to use 
these marks as one does words, to combine 
with the other symbols for the expression 


of meaning. 
W. W. H. 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT 


A PATRIOTIC ENGLISH ACTIVITY 


Live materials and genuine motives are 
needed if students are to progress rapidly 
in writing and speaking skill. A new pam- 
phlet prepared by an N.C.T.E. committee 
and published by the federal authorities sup- 
plies both motives and sources of material. 

“Interpreting OPA through English 
Classrooms” presents in ten mimeographed 
pages the economic principles the teacher 
must have in mind, a rousing method of 
approaching the topic of rationing and in- 
flation-control, a wealth of activities or 
projects, a statement of outcomes which 
may be expected, and a very helpful selected 
bibliography. The authors have added, to 
the activities which they themselves have 
conducted in their own classes, suggestions 
drawn from hundreds of excellent accounts 
submitted by teachers throughout the na- 
tion. The special committee consisted of 
Angela M. Broening, Baltimore, Maryland, 
chairman; Miriam E. Booth, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania; Adelaide Cunningham, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Edward J. Rutan, Millville, New 
Jersey; Caroline L. Ziegler, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Teachers may obtain the pamphlet from 
the Educational Services Branch, Depart- 
ment of Information, O.P.A., Washington, 
D.C. It is free. 


PREINDUCTION ENGLISH 


“Pre-Induction Needs in Language Com- 
munication and Reading,” a manual for 
teachers of English, was prepared jointly 
by N.C.T.E., the U.S. Office of Education, 
and the Civilian Pre-Induction Training 
Branch, Industrial Personnel Division, 
Headquarters, Army Service Forces. The 
Council was represented on the editorial 
committee by Lennox Grey, chairman, 
Max J. Herzberg, Merrill P. Paine, and 


Blanche Trezevant. Actual writing was 
done chiefly by Joy E. Morgan and Robert 
C. Pooley, the latter a recent president of 
N.C.T.E. and still a member of its Execu- 
tive Committee. 

A somewhat condensed version of this 
manual appeared in Education for Victory, 
December 1, and a copy of the magazine, 
purchased by N.C.T.E., was sent by the 
Office of Education to each N.C.T.E. mem- 
ber. The complete original text, including 
additional illustrative detail and especially 
a valuable bibliography, has been mimeo- 
graphed and may be secured free (while the 
supply lasts) from Major Arthur K. Vin- 
cent, Room 1907, Headquarters, Sixth 
Service Command, Army Service Forces, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


President H. W. Dodds of Princeton Uni- 
versity announced on Christmas Day that 
the Princeton University Press will publish 
the first complete edition of the writings and 
correspondence of Thomas Jefferson. This 
may require as many as fifty volumes and 
as long as ten years. 


Our Department of State wants the names 
of persons qualified to teach English in 
Latin-American countries. The requirements 
are: the A.B. or its equivalent, a working 
knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, some 
experience in teaching English or foreign 
languages, and, for men, indefinite draft 
deferment. Address the Division of Cultural 
Relations, Department of State, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Wendell Johnson, director of the speech 
and speech pathology clinic at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, discusses “People in Quanda- 
ries” in the winter issue (Vol. I, No. 2) of 
Etc. (A Review of General Semantics). Very 
often the frustrated are frustrated largely 
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because of the semantic mistake of thinking 
of success and failure as absolute, so that, 
though they may have successes, they never 
achieve success. Many of us who pass as 
normal have strong inferiority feelings aris- 
ing from the same semantic error. Moreover, 
it is characteristic of the mentally distraught 
that they cannot tell clearly what is the 
matter. The psychiatrist’s chief service may 
be to ask such questions as will enable the 
patient to put his difficulty into words. 
This accomplished, the patient can be dis- 
charged and can take care of himself. 

The same issue of Etc. reprints Charles I. 
Glicksberg’s “Vocabulary and Intelligence” 
from a 1942 issue of the New England Leaf- 
let. We summarized it before and now mere- 
ly repeat that it punctures Johnson O’Con- 
nor’s assumption that the high correlation 
between size of vocabulary and intelligence 
proves that the enlargement of vocabulary 
will increase I.Q. and should be the main 
business of education. 


In the Comparative Literature News 
Letter for November, Wing-tsit Chan, of 
Dartmouth College, urges the necessity of 
our “Discovering the Chinese Philosophy.” 
Chinese painting was ridiculous in Western 
eyes until Occidentals at length realized 
that the Chinese painters do “not look at 
reality with a physical eye but with an 
‘inner eye’ ” and that perspective and other 
aspects of realism are subordinated to the 
expression of “rhythmic vitality and life 
movement.” Appreciation of Chinese sculp- 
ture also requires an understanding of its 
philosophy, much like that of the Chinese 
painters. In the theater the Chinese expect, 
not characterization, as we do, but singing 
which is mostly poetry; music; and acting 
which is beauty of movement. (The impres- 
sion that Li Po is the great Chinese poet is 
erroneous; Tu Fu’s Confucian ethics and 
poems of loyalty and simple affection are 
more esteemed.) Even in philosophy proper 
the Western world knows chiefly the ancient 
Chinese, whereas in the last two thousand 
years the Chinese have transformed the 
Indian Buddhist doctrine of individual salva- 


tion into a doctrine of universal salvation 
and the doctrine of Nirvana after death to 
one of Nirvana here and now. Similarly, the 
old rationalism which subordinated the dy- 
namic everyday world to transcendental 
reason, and idealism which looked into the 
mind to discover reason are replaced by a 
philosophy which finds reason in the world 
of everyday experience. This practical and 
worldly temper is characteristic of Chinese 
religion and philosophy. To understand 
Chinese culture, we must discover for our- 
selves the philosophy of Chinese culture, 
which Wing-tsit Chan thinks is not just the 
sum of the philosophies of art, theater, reli- 
gion, etc. His article is thickly strewn with 
references to scholarly books (in English) 
which he thinks most helpful. 

Other items in this issue of the Compara- 
tive Literature News Letter are ““Comparative 
Literature and the Post-war World,” by 
Paul Russell Anderson; an announcement of 
“A Guide to Comparative Literature,” by 
Arthur E. Christy, the editor; and “Current 
Publications,” by Benjamin Boyce. The 
monthly Comparative Literature News Letter 
is published by a committee of N.C.T.E., of 
which Professor George B. Parks, Queens 
College, Flushing, Long Island, New York, 
is treasurer. The subscription is one dollar 


per year. 


Our familiar “Ode on a Grecian Urn” is 
given an unfamiliar interpretation by Ken- 
neth Burke in the autumn issue of Accent. 
His “dramatistic” analysis of the poem, 
which he entitles “Symbolic Action in a 
Poem by Keats,” fills thirteen packed pages 
and cannot be satisfactorily summarized 
here. He considers the language as an act, 
for he thinks a poem is the symbolic act of 
the poet. Keats’s poem is a romantic tran- 
scendence of the opposition between the 
“aesthetic” and the “practical” which was 
strongly recognized by romantic philosophy. 
Stanza by stanza, Burke traces the progress 
from an implicit opposition between art and 
science to the final affirmation of the identi- 
ty between truth and beauty. 

Stanza I hints at two possible levels of 
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thought or feeling—human and divine. 
Stanza II, with its Keatsian suspension of 
the erotic imagery at a pre-ecstasy point, 
contrasts the “sensual” and the “spirit.” 
Stanza IIT leaves the level of earthly pas- 
sion or fever. (Burke makes much of the 
poet’s tuberculosis and the interaction be- 
tween it and his poetic fevers.) Stanza IV 
supplies the appropriate setting for this 
spiritual action. At the level of this tran- 
scendent scene earthly laws of contradic- 
tion no longer prevail and the last stanza’s 
triumphant identification of truth and beau- 
ty is possible. Incidental rhetorical comment 
as well as the supporting details can be 
gotten only from a careful study of Burke’s 
full statement. [Is the elaborate work of 
art Burke presents really Keats’s?] 


“Reading in Secondary Schools” is 
vigorously discussed by George E. Car- 
rothers in the January, 1944, issue of the 
Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. The author is the 
director of the University of Michigan’s 
bureau of co-operation with the secondary 
schools of the state, but he modestly offers 
his suggestions as those of a lay observer. 
He first lists seven causes which work to- 
gether to make reading (silent and oral) 
“an almost lost art”: (1) permitting pupils 
to get the notion that word-calling is read- 
ing, (2) expecting pupils to read difficult 
materials at sight, (3) requiring pupils to 
read material far beyond their comprehen- 
sion, (4) asking pupils to read without 
teaching them how to read, (5) having oral 
reading of material in the hands of the 
listeners, (6) destruction of continuity by 
“relay”? procedure in oral reading, and (7) 
provision of so little time for each pupil to 
read. 

His seven proposals for reform are chiefly 
corrections of these bad influences; but he 
also suggests the co-operation of all teach- 
ers for the improvement of reading ability 
in every subject. 


“Grammar for One World,” by Ralph M. 
Williams in the English Leaflet for January, 


is a plea for teaching grammar to make 
easier the learning of the foreign languages 
our young people will need in the post- 
isolation world. Professor Williams sug- 
gests an approach to grammar through ex- 
position of the supposed origin of language 
and of some of the known changes it has 
undergone. 


J. W. Ashton, head of the department of 
English in the University of Kansas, urges 
in the December number of the Bulletin of 
the Kansas Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish that we put “Old Wine in New Bottles.”’ 
Present undesirable trends in the teaching 
of English are (a) looking upon the teaching 
of English composition as training pupils 
to spell and punctuate and perhaps to do 
such specialized types of writing as business 
or military correspondence; (5) at the other 
extreme making a fetish of free expression, 
with the loss of all disciplinary values; (c) 
regarding English as a handmaid to other 
subjects; (d) relying on teaching devices 
and neglecting thorough knowledge (teach- 
er’s) of the subject. 

Writing is a discipline concerned, above 
all, with thought-processes, with ideas and 
their relations to one another. Stress should 
be put on the relationship of words as mani- 
festations of the relationships of ideas. 
Analysis of what is read must reveal not 
merely evidence and proof but the arrange- 
ment and sequence of ideas. 

We need to emphasize more “the validity 
of English for everyday life.” Literature 
prepares us for and sustains us in crises. (1) 
It clarifies dimly felt, half-conceived no- 
tions; (2) it enriches our knowledge of per- 
sonality; (3) it supplies a common body of 
knowledge which serves as a bond to unite 
people of various occupations, political 
opinions, and social classes. To these ends 
we must be more selective, abandoning 
survey courses for study of the really great 
writers and revealing the ideas and ideals 
for which we now fight as the product of 
long tradition. We should include literature 
from and of other cultures. In teaching we 
should, without prudish fear, include robust 
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stories and, without didactic forcing of 
moralistic aphorisms, reveal the funda- 
mental moral sense that runs through all 
great literature—the great author’s ability 
to see life clearly, without sentiment and 
without fear. Nor must we be trivial, yield- 
ing to momentary pupil whims in choice of 
readings. It is hard work, but we can signifi- 
cantly “influence the development of a true 
spirit of democracy.” 


In the Clearing House for January, Leon 
Mones, principal of Cleveland Junior High 
School, Newark, enumerates and expounds 
“Other Matters on Which I Rate Teach- 
ers.” In addition to ten (usual) items named 
by his superior, Mr. Mones considers (1) 
real fondness for children, (2) freedom from 
egotism and authority complex, so provok- 
ing to children, (3) respect for youth, to 
treat “teen-age pupils without condescen- 
sion,” (4) impartiality, (5) absence of prig- 
gish, prudish prejudices, (6) sane acceptance 
of failures and disappointments, (7) much 
knowledge and lively interests, varied 
curiosities, (8) independence of pedagogi- 
cal “authorities,” (9) love of and loyalty to 
his profession, (10) knowledge of life and of 
human nature, even more than knowledge 
of subject matter, (11) sympathy without 
weakness in dealing with pupils’ faults, (12) 
democratic spirit, which stimulates thought 
and does not indoctrinate, and (13) readi- 
ness to co-operate with parents to help 
children. 

Also in the February Clearing House 
appears Mark C. Schinnerer’s “Our Failure 
Ration: 2 Boys to 1 Girl.” Statistical studies 
disprove most of the guesses at the causes of 
this unhappy phenomenon. Here is a puzzle 
we ought to solve. 


The qualities which make an author 
fashionable in his own day frequently de- 
tract from his fame later. So asserts Laur- 
ence Housman in “Fame or Fashion in 
Literature” in the January Aélantic Month- 
ly. Dickens’ exaggeration in humorous pas- 
sages and such sentimentality as he exhibits 
in the deaths of Paul Dombey and Little 


Nell appealed immensely to the general 
public of his day, but today appear blem- 
ishes. Dickens will be famous for his rich- 
ness and vividness in spite of this exaggera- 
tion, sentimentality, and writing-down 
(leaving little to the reader’s imagination) 
to his public. Tennyson, too, was fashion- 
able—because of becoming tame and using 
periphrasis to avoid crude words. Not the 
Idylls, etc., but “Maud” and “In Memori- 
am” will give him permanent fame. 

Some think Christine Rosetti will ulti- 
mately outrank Swinburne. If this happens, 
it will show how critics are carried along 
with the fashion of the time, for Victorian 
critics strongly preferred Swinburne. Hous- 
man himself has seen poets rise swiftly in 
popular favor—with critical approval—and 
soon sink from sight. 

Pope was made fashionable in his day by 
his neatness, his verbal tidyness, for which 
some today would give him a higher niche 
than he deserves. His tight couplets, each 
containing two antitheses, are admirable 
for stabbing satire but thoroughly unfitted 
to express sentiment. The eighteenth cen- 
tury loved such tidyness as his and disliked 
such exuberance as Shakespeare and Blake 
display. This affected not only their own 
presentation of Shakespeare, but it exacer- 
bated Blake’s extravagance and mystery, 
to the detriment of his achievement. They 
could not see that Shakespeare’s big utter- 
ance was necessary on a stage without 
scenery and surrounded on three sides by 
the audience, or that his variations from 
this, all the way to utter simplicity, are usu- 
ally dramatically appropriate. Yet Shake- 
speare was led by contemporary fashion to 
overwork the mistaken-identity trick— 
worst in Cymbeline—and to introduce 
ghosts when they were not needed and 
when, seen by some characters and not by 
others, they strain poetic faith too far. 

“What becomes easily popular seldom 
lasts.” 


Forty-seven states now have state-wide 
library extension agencies, according to the 
annual report of the American Library 
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Association. New additions to the roster of 
states with this educational service are 
South Carolina and Wyoming, which are 
now enabled by law and state funds to sup- 
plement the service of established public 
libraries and to carry on some public library 
service by mail in areas without local facili- 
ties. Actual financial aid from the state for 
the establishment and expansion of public 
libraries is available to one-third of the 
states and in some Canadian provinces. 
Last year a committee of the A.L.A., in co- 
operation with the National Resources 
Planning Board, raised from $50,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 the estimate of funds needed 
for adequate public library service to the 
total population of the country. 


Russia is planning the reconstruction of 
those areas which have been reconquered by 
the Red army. First on the agenda for re- 
building are schools, homes, farms, and 
railways—in exactly that order. Thus the 
Soviet Council of People’s Commissars 
places first importance on the rebuilding of 
schools. 

Other reports from Soviet Russia indicate 
that three-quarters of its schools will soon 
make the teaching of English compulsory. 
Says the New York Times editorially: 
“Russia has no intention of going into isola- 
ee It is preparing for more extensive 
communication between its people and 
those of Great Britain and the United 
States.” 


The Negro population of the country is 
now one and a half times what it was in 
1900; but the Negro high-school population 
is forty times the 1900 figure. 


Thé Pan American Union, Washington, 
D.C., with the co-operation of the War 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, offers teachers of junior high school 
classes a series of ten sixteen-page booklets 
for the study of Latin America. The titles 
are: The Pan American Union, The Incas, 
Pizarro, San Martin, The Araucanians, 
Snake Farm, The Guano Islands, Cabeza de 
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Vaca, The Panama Canal, The Pan Ameri- 
can Highway. The booklets are the work of 
various authors, including J. Hal Connor, of 
the Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, who was a member of the Committee 
of International Relations of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. The set, 
50 cents; separate booklets, 5 cents each. 


A new argument for reformed spelling 
has been advanced by the Press-Scimitar, 
of Memphis, Tennessee. There is an excel- 
lent chance for English now to become the 
world language, and one of its chief difficul- 
ties for the foreigners who would learn it is 
the spelling. The Press-Scimitar more or 
less humorously points out that Stalin is 
supposedly studying English and suggests 
his consternation in discovering our illogical 
spelling—and his probable common-sense 
question, “Why don’t you stop it?” Not 
only first-graders but all persons trying to 
learn the language would find it easier to 
read, as well as to write, if it were phonetic. 


“What Every Schoolboy Does Not 
Know,” by Mortimer J. Adler, in Coronet 
for January explains that real liberal educa- 
tion is necessarily business for adult years. 
Brushing aside as negligible the mere ac- 
cumulation of information, Adler insists 
that immature and inexperienced college 
students cannot master the great books and 
the great ideas. They can be introduced to 
these and learn the skills or tools of educa- 
tion in studying them, but their real grasp 
of or insight into these matters must come 
later. The ostensible point of his essay is to 
persuade adults who regret that they did 
not get so much as they should have got out 
of college to consider this the natural thing 
and to undertake the necessary later study 
without embarrassment at its necessity. 
The incidental view of liberal education in 
college is perhaps the most interesting phase 
of the paper. 


The digest-periodical called Read is re- 
sponsible for the statement that the all-time 
best-selling book of fiction is In His Steps, 
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by Rev. Charles M. Sheldon. This book 
appeared about 1890, written serially to be 
read to Mr. Sheldon’s own congregation on 
Sunday evenings. It was run as a serial in a 
church paper called the Advance and re- 
printed finally by the magazine and shortly 
pirated because the Advance had filed only 
one copy of the magazine carrying the serial 
instalments with the copyright office in 
Washington. Since then it has been pub- 
lished by sixty bookhouses and distributed 
practically everywhere that English is 
spoken. The total sales have amounted to 
23,000,000, says Read—more than those of 
any other book except the Bible. Grossett 
and Dunlap even now put out a 50-cent 
edition and also a de luxe one at $1.00. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


Why Race Riots? Lessons from Detroit, by 
Earl Brown, is “Public Affairs Pamphlet,” 
No. 87. Sent for 10 cents by the Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. Our Constitutional 
Freedoms, by Robert E. Cushman, may be 
obtained from the same source, also for 10 
cents. 


Teachers’ Salaries and the Public Welfare, 
N.E.A. Reasearch Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 
4, may be secured from the N.E.A., 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., for 25 cents; quantities cheaper. 


The Education Section of the War Fi- 
nance Division, U.S. Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D.C., will supply The 
Teacher of Mathematics and the War Sav- 
ings Program, a parallel to the pamphlet 
for English teachers previously published. 


The statement by Niles Trammel, presi- 
dent of N.B.C., before the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the U.S. Senate, is 
printed by N.B.C. as Radio Must Remain 
Free. Classes studying public policy con- 
cerning radio should read all sides, with 
critical attention. 


The Louisiana State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baton Rouge, has issued an elabor- 
ate Louisiana List of Books for School Li- 
braries. Titles are classified, and prices and 
authors are indicated. 


THE DECEPTIVE PAST 


The past cannot be re-enacted except in the language and with the contrasts imposed by 
the present. The feelings of children, in particular, although intense, are not ordinarily long- 
lived or deeply rooted. We cry desperately or we silently hate, for not being allowed to do 
this or have that; but these objects are trifles. If we remember these occasions they would 
seem to us indifferent; we should be ashamed to confess those feelings, or we should laugh 
at them with superior airs: as if the things that now preoccupy us, if we outgrew them, 
could seem to us more momentous. Thus vast portions of the past—almost all our dreams, 
almost all our particular thoughts and conversations, become unrecoverable. Our accepted, 
organized, practically compulsory habits shut them out. But these habits themselves will 
change more or less with time and with circumstances. Even what we still think we re- 
member will be remembered differently; so that a man’s memory may almost become the 
art of continually varying and misrepresenting his past, according to his interests in the 
present. This, when it is not intentional or dishonest, involves no deception. Things truly 
wear those aspects to one another. A point of view and a special lighting are not distortions. 
They are conditions of vision, and spirit can see nothing not focused in some living eye.— 
GEORGE SANTAYANA in Persons and Places: The Background of My Life (Scribner). 
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STORIES IN VERSE 


Stories in Verse' is by no means just an- 
other anthology; it is a carefully prepared 
textbook teaching the understanding and 
appreciation of narrative poetry. 

The first ninety-six pages are devoted to 
an explanation of the techniques for the 
enjoyment of a narrative in any form, 
through a study of action, character, setting, 
and theme and of the special techniques 
involved in the reading of verse, with special 
emphasis upon the necessity of reading 
aloud. Few technical terms are used, but the 
author discusses admirably the music of 
verse, through rhythm and repetition of 
sounds; imagery, that appeal to the senses 
which re-creates old experiences and helps to 
create new sensations; and figures of speech, 
including simile, metaphor, and personifica- 
tion only, with interesting, short examples. 
There are separate chapters on the special 
factors involved in reading ballads and 
blank verse. There is no mention of free 
verse, though a poem by Harriet Monroe is 
included later. I would have liked a short 
account of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of verse versus the short story or novel 
as a medium for narration and why a writer 
chooses one rather than the other. 

The rest of the book consists of nearly a 
hundred poems, including ballads (some 
with music), translations from the Chinese, 
old favorites, such as “Curfew Shall Not 
Ring Tonight” and “In Schooldays,” and 
such modern poets as John Weaver and 
Stephen Vincent Benét. There are humor 
and light verse, perhaps too little; and 
tragedy, some of it too mature for high- 
school students. For the most part, the se- 
lections are short, exceptions being the 
“Ballad of East and West” and the “An- 
cient Mariner.” Each poem has an excellent 


t Max T. Hohn, Stories in Verse. New York: 
Odyssey Press, 1943. Pp. 430. $1.20. 


introduction, suggesting the theme and cer- 
tain things to look for, a few footnotes, occa- 
sional side notes with suggestions for oral 
interpretation, fine lessons in vocabulary 
study, and references for further reading by 
ambitious students. 

The book closes with a brief study of 
types of poetry, with examples, a very fine 
summary of the great epics, and a too short 
list of other narrative poems. 

The author uses a familiar, conversation- 
al style in his discussion, but there is a tend- 
ency to “talk down” to the student. If the 
book, as the style would indicate, is in- 
tended for high-school freshmen, there are 
many selections that are much too difficult 
and mature in theme. One might also object 
to the wording of the initial assumption that 
boys and girls do not like poetry. 

As a whole, this is a book that would 
make any teacher eager to get a set and try 
it out on her pupils. No teacher will want to 
use all the poems, but the treatment is fresh 
and stimulating and a real contribution to 
the textbook field. 

LucILLE CURRENT 


Austin HicH ScHOOL 
Cxicaco, ILLINOIS 


THE DEBATE ON LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Two organization-sponsored books are the 
center of the current wide discussion of the 
proper nature of liberal education. Mark Van 
Doren’s pronouncement, the product of a year’s 
work under the sponsorship of the American 
Association of Colleges, has received the more 
attention and far the more praise.t The Greene- 
Fries-Wriston-Dighton book? is sponsored by the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 


* Mark Van Doren, Liberal Education. Holt, 1943. 
Pp. 181. $2.50. 

2 Theodore M. Greene, Charles C. Fries, Henry 
M. Wriston, and William Dighton, Liberal Educa- 
tion Re-examined: Its Role in a Democracy. Harper, 
1943. Pp. 134. $2.00. 
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The writers of both books are convinced that 
the discipline and enrichment to be obtained 
through thorough study of the humanities is 
essential to the “freedom”’ of the individual and 
that society must have as many liberated indi- 
viduals as possible. Both emphasize the culture 
to be transmitted much more than the individual 
needs of the persons to be educated. Van Doren, 
though occasionally mentioning science, really 
makes liberal education practically synonymous 
with study of the great books. Greene ef al. 
likewise propose a purely intellectual education 
but recognize more fully science and other dis- 


ciplines not purely literary or philosophical. 
They also demand strongly that the whole 
undergraduate college course shall have clear 
unity. In his chapters leading up to his advo- 
cacy of the St. John’s College curriculum or 
something like it, Van Doren uses to the limit 
his skill in framing paradoxes and aphorisms. 
The four-author book has lost most of the 
literary art it may have had in the first draft, 
through repeated revision after criticism by the 
author team and by a large group of college 
teachers. 

W. WILBur HATFIELD 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Flint. By Charles G. Norris. Doubleday. $2.50. 

In Seed, Pig Iron, and Bricks without Straw Norris 
has handled controversial themes. In this novel 
capitalism versus workers is his subject. J. B. Ruth- 
erford, head of a powerful San Francisco family, a 
shipping magnate, is an individualist who has found 
the past to his liking. When government “inter- 
feres,”” when strikes paralyze the city, and when life 
seems to have laid a curse upon the Rutherford 
family, the old lion roars. A gripping story. 


The Signpost. By E. Arnot Robertson. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

A convalescing English flier, on a boat to Ireland, 
where he hopes boyhood scenes will restore his 
nerves, meets a French girl also emotionally upset. 
Later they come into close contact with the people 
in a little Irish village. A meaty book, many char- 
acters, and conflicts of background and thought. The 
signpost, “To Dublin,” is something of a symbol. 


Heart of Europe: An Anthology of Creative Writing 
in Europe. Edited by Klaus Mann and Hermann 
Kesten. $5.00. 

A comprehensive composite portrait of the best 
European writing since World War I; essays, poems, 
and stories by a hundred and sixty authors repre- 
senting twenty-one countries. Eight hundred pages. 
Enlightening and important. 


Lytton Strachey. By Max Beerbohm. Knopf. $1.00. 
A lecture recently delivered at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 


Persons and Places: Memories of Childhood and 
Youth. By George Santayana. Scribner. $2.50. 


The great American philosopher writes of his 
childhood in a little Spanish town, of youth in New 
England, and of days at Harvard. Individualistic 
and restrained—delightful reading. 


The Complete Jefferson. Assembled and arranged by 

Paul K. Padover. Duell. $5.00. 

All of Thomas Jefferson’s major writings, pub- 
lished and unpublished, with the exception of his 
letters; including his little-known autobiography. 
An important collection. 


Red Roses for Me: A Play in Four Acts, By Sean 

O’Casey. Macmillan. $2.00. 

A strike takes place offstage and provides back- 
ground for the play. A young Dublin Protestant in 
love with a Catholic girl is troubled by the conflicts 
between the two religions and by the menace of 
atheism. Symbolism, realism, and mysticism each 
have an important influence in the content and the 
very beautiful poetic language. 


The Hawthorn Tree. By Paul Green. University of 
North Carolina Press. $2.00. 


“The tree made answer by and by 
I’ve cause to grow triumphantly, 
The sweetest dew that ere was seen 
Doth fall on me to keep me green.” 


This “dew fall on the human spirit,” says Mr. 
Green, “is the thing that matters.” In his Preface 
for Professors, Green charges that what young stu- 
dents need and want is “a recharge of feeling and 
wild fresh impulse, something to live for, something 
to fight for, something to die for.” Following the 
Preface are fourteen essays upon timely subjects 
related to life, literature, drama, community inter- 
ests, and democracy in woeful times. Challenging. 
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Winter Wheat. By Mildred Walker. Harcourt. $2.50. 

By the author of Dr. Norton’s Wife and The 
Brewer’s Big Horses. Ellen Webb was the child of the 
World War I marriage of a New England soldier and 
a Russian peasant girl. When New England tradi- 
tion made the East impossible as a home, the frus- 
trated father and stolid Russian mother established 
a home on a wheat ranch in Montana. How they 
worked out their destiny and what life did to their 
child and how she solved her problems are the theme 
of an interesting novel. 


The Two Mrs. Abbotts. By D. E. Stevenson. Farrar. 
$2.50. 
A story of English village life, gay and charming. 


Through Japanese Barbed Wire. By Gwen Priest- 
wood. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

Mrs. Priestwood was serving in the Auxiliary 
Nursing Service in Hong Kong when the Japs took 
the city. She was, with many others, sent to a con- 
centration camp with three thousand British, Amer- 
ican, and Dutch captives. “When I got so hungry I 
couldn’t stand it another day,” she says, she escaped 
with a British fellow-internee and, after a twenty- 
four-day trek of great danger and hardship, reached 
Chungking and safety. Mrs. Priestwood spent her 
childhood in China. She tells her story humorously, 
with remarkable poise and a fine sense of apprecia- 
tion of and gratitude toward the Chinese people 
who helped her on her way. 


Indian Crisis: The Background. By John S. Hoyland. 

Macmillan. $2.00. 

The author spent fifteen years in India as doctor, 
teacher, and famine-relief worker. He presents a 
vivid picture of life in every aspect. While in no 
sense a diatribe against present rulers, the book tells 
plainly of tragic mistakes of the past and warns 
of troubles ahead. A short, clear analysis of the In- 
dian crisis, its background, and the (possible) shape 
of things to come. 


Victoria Grandolet. By Henry Bellamann. Simon. 
$2.50. 

Already purchased for movies. A dramatic story 
of a New England girl who married a scion of a great 
and grand aristocratic Louisiana family and her 
struggle to become a real Grandolet. The Grandolet 
mansion, with its sinister power over the lives of its 
owners and inmates, dominates the story. 


The Unconquerables. By Joseph Auslander. Simon. 
$1.50. 

These few poems take the form of letters to the 
peoples of German-occupied countries. Says the 
author: “I chose an irregular structural pattern be- 
cause it permitted a larger latitude of utterance, a 
warmer tone, a freer change of pace.” The preva- 
lence of rhythm, he says, was not deliberate; also he 
found it far more natural to use rhyme than to 
avoid it. 


The Great Smokies and the Blue Ridge. Edited by 

Roderick Peattie. Vanguard. $3.75. 

The second volume in the “American Mountains 
Series.” A beautifully illustrated book with con- 
tributions by such well-known writers as Donald C. 
Peattie on “Indian Days and the Coming of the 
White Man” and “Mountain People” by Alberta P. 
Hannum. Other writers tell of the rivers, the geology, 
the flowers, and the trees, the legends and trails. 


Montana—High, Wide, and Handsome. By Joseph 
K. Howard. Yale University Press. $3.00. 


Mr. Howard’s interest centers upon the exploita- 
tion of Montana as territory and state and the fact 
that it is now facing a “far from reassuring future.” 
It may be that his book will do something to avert 
further profiteering and promote a happier future. 


The Walsh Girls. By Elizabeth Janeway. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 

A psychological study of two sisters, more or less 
disturbing. One sister, after a tragic German mar- 
riage, is happily married to an old friend. The older 
sister comes to live with the couple, and tense situa- 
tions ensue. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


The Inside Story of the Flying Fortress. By Jim Ray. 

Garden City. $1.00. 

A 30-page profusely illustrated account of the 
history, construction, and operation of our famous 
bomber. High-school boys will love it, even though 
a new and much superior Fortress is already in 
production. 


Iowa Silent Reading Advanced Test. By H. A. Green, 
A. N. Jorgensen, and V. H. Kelly. New ed. World 
Book. $1.80 per package of 25; specimen set, 
$0.40. 

Forms Am and Bm of this well-known test have 
been added. It is arranged for machine scoring or 
marking by a perforated key. The specimen set 
includes two forms, manual of directions, scoring 
key, and record sheet. 


The World’s a Stage: Plays for Juniors. Edited by 
Margaret Magorga. Samuel French. $2.00. 


A collection of short plays meant for reading and 
classroom production by youth in their “wakening 
teens.”’ The authors are all contemporary, but half 
the plays represent life in earlier periods and some 
of them adopt stage conventions and techniques of 
earlier days. 


Junior Miss. By Jerome Chodorov and Joseph 
Fields. Dramatists Play Service. Paper, $0.75. 
A popular light comedy of teen-age characters 
published for amateur performances. 
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Progressive Word Mastery. By David H. Patton. 

Merrill. 

A paper-bound, use-it-once drill book planned 
to teach “the spelling of 864 common words.... 
all frequently misspelled in schools and adult life” 
and those phases of word mastery allied to spelling. 
One section of each lesson emphasizes the especially 
difficult parts of words in the lesson and another 
deals with prefixes and (sometimes) roots. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


English for Victory: A Manual of Practical Ma- 
terials for the English Classroom. New York 
Association of Teachers of English. $0.50. 

This compilation of usable materials and pro- 
cedures for teaching English in wartime was built 
by the Association’s War Sources Committee and 
its War and Peace Workshop Committee (Shirer 
Van Steenbergh, chairman) out of the contributions 
of hundreds of New York City teachers of English. 
The presentation is stripped of theory and nar- 
rative embellishment—meaty. Order from Mrs. 
Alice Feuerstein, Julia Richman High School, 317 
East 67th Street. 


Indiana Teachers Look at Their Reading Problems. 
(State of Indiana Department of Public In- 
struction Research Bull. 7.) The State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Indianapolis. 

Upon the invitation of the state superintendent 
of public instruction the sixteen members of the 
Indiana Council’s Committee on Reading compiled 
this practical 125-page manual. It discusses for 
Grades I-XII the philosophy of reading, diagnostic 
procedures, classroom procedures, and case studies. 
All these things and the separate bibliographies for 
pupils and teachers are set forth by classroom 
teachers. 


Teaching Composition and Literature. By Lucia B. 
Merrielees. Harcourt. 


This second revision of the popular teacher’s help 
which first appeared in 1931 is addressed to “‘stu- 
dents in normal schools and colleges who expect to 
teach English.”’ It will also serve the teacher in 
service as a careful and intelligent survey of recent 
as well as earlier thinking and experimentation in 
the field. 


New Schools for a New Culture. By Charles M. Mac- 
Connell, Ernest O. Melby, and Christian O. 
Arndt. Harper. $2.50. 

Since 1937 there has been within the Evanston 
(Illinois) Township High School a progressive ex- 
perimental unit called the New School, to test the 
practicability of ‘modern’? methods under public- 
school conditions. The authors of this book have 
all been connected with the New School and draw 
extensively upon this background in their dis- 
cussion. A really important book. 


Adapting Reading Programs to Wartime Needs. Com- 
piled and edited by William S. Gray. University 
of Chicago. $2.00. 

This fifth volume of the Proceedings of the Con- 
ference on Reading held at the University reports 
the papers and addresses of the session of July, 1943. 
In dealing with wartime needs the 1943 conference 
did not neglect the permanent needs. The individual 
papers—most of them somewhat condensed or 
abridged—are focused upon crucial issues and do not 
attempt systematic treatment of all reading prob- 
lems. 


First Aids for Stutterers. By Harry Joseph Heltman. 
Boston: Expression Co. 


A professor of speech in Syracuse University 
offers advice and practice materials. The book is in- 
tended for teachers and parents of actual or po- 
tential stutterers and for adult stutterers who wish 
to help themselves. 
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PLACE THIS CHART 


on Your Classroom Wall 


0.i—— CHARTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


— 


Let It Teach Grammar for You 
Every Minute of the Day 


HIS chart pictures the parts of speech with 

their classes and properties. Classes of ad- 
jectives, adverbs, and interjections are shown 
as flowers. Classes of nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
conjunctions, and prepositions are represented 
by fruits. All properties are shown as leaves. 

The chart is clearly legible from the rear of 
the largest classroom. It is 38 inches by 52 
inches, printed on fine white paper, and is 
bound at top and bottom with strong wooden 
rounds. The price is $3.85, postpaid, cash with 
order. 

Order This Chart Today 


Help Your Pupils to Master Their Grammar 


(Other English Charts in preparation—same price, size 
and binding—No. 2 Figures of Speech. No. 3 Literary Map 
of British Isles. No. 4 Literary Map of U.S. No 5 Hundred 
Words Most Frequently Misspelled by H.S. Pupils. No. 6 
When to Use the Comma. No. 7 When to Use the Period and 
the Semicolon. No. 8 When to Use Colon, Hyphen, Paren- 
thesis. No. 9 When to Use Capitals. No. 10 Literary Map 
of the World.—All 10 charts for $34.50) 
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ENGLISH FOR VICTORY 


A Manual of Practical Materials for the English Classroom 


During the past year, many New York City teachers of English cooperated in 
this wartime English project by sending in to their Association original lessons that 
served to intensify in students a realization of the part they can play in attaining 
victory, in building a better world, and in strengthening America’s faith in Ameri- 
can ideals. The result of these contributions is this handsome 115-page booklet 
composed of “‘the creative actualities of today’s classroom struck off in the heat of 
the present conflict to meet genuine and urgent needs.” 

Its contents consist of an introduction that suggests an orientation for con- 
temporary English teaching and substantial sections headed: Forming Opinions, 
Expressing Opinions, Developing Verbal Power, A Better World, Literature in Today’s 
World, and Books Go to War. 


You may order from Mrs. Auice FEeverstern, Julia Richman High School, 
New York 21, New York, at the nominal price of fifty cents per copy. 


A Publication of 
The New York City Association of Teachers of English 


The Meaning of Communication Today 


by Lennox Grey and Consultants 


depicts the educational needs of Americans of the 
fifth decade of the twentieth century in a new and 
significant perspective. It is the key pamphlet in 
the NCTE series on 


Communication, War, and Reconstruction 
80 pages $0.50 postpaid 


The National Council of Teachers of English 


211 West 68th Street Chicago 21 
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Learning to read American Literature and learn- 
ing to read English Literature can now be made 


an integral part of the study of literature. 


HOW TO READ, APPRECIATE, AND UNDERSTAND 
the most interesting and the most revealing records of people 
and nations in the various forms of literature can be effectively 


taught by using something new in the way of anthologies— 


Reading American Literature 


and 


Reading English Literature 


Edited and Implemented by 
GLADYS CAMPBELL and RUSSELL THOMAS 


EXPERTLY CHOSEN SELECTIONS from classic and contemporary 
authors edited to insure the development of sound 


READING TECHNIQUES 


Content Outline of Each Volume 


1. A Survey of the Problems of Reading. II. The Reading of Narrative 
Forms of Literature—Historical Narrative, Short Story, Narrative Poetry, 
Folk Poetry, Novel, Drama. III. The Reading of Exposition. IV. Exposi- 
tion in Combination with Orher Forms. V. The Reading of Lyric Po- 
etry. Appendix—Authors’ Biographies. Problems in the History of Literature. 


Each, $2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers 34 Beacon Street Boston 6, Mass. 
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HANDBOOK 


OF WRITING 
AND SPEAKING TEACHES STUDENTS how to 
express themselves clearly, correctly, 
2 and vividly . . . how to develop habits 
of logical thinking . . . how to use ref- 
Edwin C. Woolley erence tools easily and efficiently ... 
Franklin W. Scott how to gain true mastery of grammar. 
This new Handbook is both a textbook 

J. C. Tressler 


BOSTON - 


NEW YORK 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


N OW is the time to adopt an effective system which will serve 
the English requirements of your students both today and tomorrow. 
Building upon the needs for instruction in English as revealed through the 
war, WINSTON presents a new two-volume English series, one book for 
Grade 9 and one for Grade 10. This series (copyright 1943-1944) was de- 
veloped in the stress of war to meet the needs of peace. It incorporates 
the newer trends in the English curriculum by providing your students 
with a sound foundation in the kind of natural, not bookish, English, 
which they will be using throughout their lives. 


THE Einglish WE NEED 


JOHN W. BELL, District Superintendent, Chicago High Schools 


+ CHICAGO 


and a reference book. 


The Dictionary for Words 
The Encyclopedia for Facts 
WOOLLEY for Good English Usage 


- ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO - DALLAS - LONDON 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON, Superintendent, Chicago Public Schools 
MARK GODMAN,) Director of Supervision, Kentucky State Dept. of Education 
EDNA COTNER, High School Teacher of English 


Write for NEW circular 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Arch Street 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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